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OUR NOTE BOOK. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 


One is sorry to find that so many “ military officers,” as they 
are termed by some (to distinguish them. I suppose, from those 
of the sheriff), are risking the popularity of “the service” by 
seeking to abolish Jessie Brown of Lucknow. The civilians, 
including, as is right and proper, the war correspondents, are 
in her favour. It is not, indeed, altogether a contest between 
a romance and a reality, for it seems to be established that the 
pipers did play, and these instrnments are not things to be 
ignored by anybody not stone deaf. 
Heard melodies are swect, but those unheard are sweeter, 

Therefore, ye soft pipes, play on, 

The 
question is narrowed to whether any young woman among the 
besieged heard them sooner than her neighbours, by a species 
of second sight fact, first It is surely 


strange, however, that doubts should have 


are lines that can hardly have reference to the bagpipes. 


which was, in sound, 

been raised on the 
matter at this time of day. Not a word of incredulity was 
whispered when half London went to Astley'’s to hear Jessie 
shriek out “ It is the pipes!” with the energy of a householder 
when they burst after a sudden thaw. A great picture of the 
d, and thongh the critics, of course, 


not one of them 


stirring scene was produc 


its Jessie, 
Above all, the Laureate 


said all they could against it and 
called her a work of imagination. 
permitted to write of the lady :— 


Surely t ibroch ringing again in our ears! 


of Europe is 


Dance pibroch Saved! We are saved! 


word of remonstrance. Yet now, thirty years 
after the event, we are told by “ military officers ” that Jessie 
Brown had no Mrs. Harris. If it 
really was so, they ought to have said so at the time, or ever 
afterwards (as in the marriage service) held their peace. It is 
a cruel blow to Romance, and also to the Scotch, for the incident 


of the few instances in which anyone is 


without one 


more real existence than 


in question is one 
known to have been enraptured by the bagpipes. 

Rererentia debetur purists, one is always ready to make 
allowances for the feminine niceties of the grammarian. An 
amusing example of it comes to me by postcard. “You 
should not write of being dealt thirteen trumps, my pippin ; 
what possible whistplayer can have thirteen trumps dealt to 
him?” I reply at once, and without fear of contradiction, 
ut, apart from him, is it not hypercriticism 
Even though my own hand deals 
Yah! 


“Mr. Dammy.” 
to object to the expression ? 


my “ hand,” my trumps are still dealt to me. 


That last monosyllable, by-the-bye, the conventional expres- 
sion of scorn, has never received the attention it deserves. 
It is an example of what is described in Greek (at very 
inappropriate length) as onomatop@ia. The snarl which 
accompanies its pronunciation is eloquent of the contempt it 
conveys. It carries a reproof to the ear even when one is 
unconscious of having given offence ; but, notwithstanding 
its unquestionable vigour, it is not used (I am told) in fashion- 
able circles. The democracy, on the other hand, understand 
its value. Years ago, when some Bill or other was temporarily 
carried by the Sabbatarians, I remember how every occupant 
of a carriage in the park on the following Sunday was saluted 
by the ery of “Church, Church, yah!" This was an abbre- 
viation of the sentiment that “the classes” (a more recent 
discovery, however) who made the law that robbed the poor 
man of his beer on the Sabbath should at least have the 
decency to go to church themselves, or read the Sunday at 
IIome. But it was the “ Yah!” that had the sting in it, and 
indeed, caused the obnoxious edict to be withdrawn. There 
have been many other popular expressions for deep-seated 
contempt—when I was a schoolboy (for I was at school, though 
my purist justly concludes that his pippin is no scholar), 
“Go home and chain up, Ugly!” was a favourite form of 
repartee—but “ Yah!" has (deservedly) survived them all. 


The Italian doctors must be having a good time of it. In 
consequence of the popular performances of “ La Nona” (not 
an opera, but an epidemic), the Syndics have recommended, 
through the parish priests, that “a medical man should be 
called in at once in cases even of the slightest indisposition.” 
Even to go to sleep is serious, since sleep is the fatal pecu- 
liarity of “ La Nona.” One young gentleman has been dozing 
for twenty days. He opens his eyes for a few moments, but 
only to go to sleep again faster than ever. There is only one 
parallel to his case—that of the Fat Boy in “ Pickwick.” 
ct that boy,” says Mr. Wardle, if the youth was let alone 
for half a minute, “ he 's gone to sleep again.” He lived—or, 
at least, snoozed—in pre-scientific days, and the medical papers 
took no notice of his peculiarity. It is true that the Italian 
invalid has only “a slight respiration,” whereas Joe snored ; but 
here is clearly another case of Fact plagiarising from Fiction. 
According to later accounts, the true name of the new disease 
is “La Nonna”—“the Grandmother,” which throws a not 
wholly unexpected light upon it. 

Another medical wonder! It is stated that in the Edin- 
burgh Infirmary a patient has had an ox rib substituted for a 
diseased bone in his leg, and is going about “ with a limb as 
hearty and strong as ever.” Onc would think that the curvature 
of the rib would give him a bow leg; it would also have 
been more considerate to have taken it from a pig, 
which has a “spare rib”; but these are details. Of 
course, one has heard tales of the transfusion of blood—the 
life (“for the blood is the life”) lent by man to his fellow- 
creature; and also of that strip of skin—taken from some 
spot, let us hope, where it would be little missed—out of which 
a new nose is made for a friond who has had the misfortune to 
lose that feature ; but the borrowing of limbs from “the lower 
animals” (if an ox is such, which depends on circumstances) 
is quite novel. It opens up, indeed, an extensive area of sub- 
stitution. Time was wben a man’s brains were out that 
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there was an end of him ; but is there not now the frolicsome 
calf at hand with a superfluity of that commodity, the nature 
of which has been so often likened to what is missing? ‘The 
term “ pigeon-breasted”” may still remain only a metaphor ; 
but the lordly turkey, with his swelling chest, may surely 
supply a void beneath the close-buttoned surtout! If our 
respiratory organs can no longer give response to the humorous 
tale, why should not the equine race be requisitioned for its 
“horse laugh”? The “rabbit mouth” and the “hare lip” 
may neither of them be admirable from an esthetic point of 
view ; but they will at least be better than nothing, and it is 
satisfactory to learn that they can be utilised. 


The last report of the Royal National Life-Boat Institution 
is a more gratifying one even than usual. Its little fleet has 
not only been increased by twenty vessels, making 293 in all, 
added to it, the efficiency 
of which has, it is true, to be proved. but which promises 
Even steam, 


but a steam life-boat is about to be 


quite a new departure in marine philanthropy. 
however, can hardly work quicker or harder than the flesh 
and blood which have hitherto sufficed for this noble navy. No 
less than 239 times last year have its services been called into 
requisition, with the result of saving 420 lives and seventeen 
ships. On twenty-six occasions they have also convoyed large 
fleets of fishing-vessels into harbour over dangerous bars. The 
Institution has had an unusual “ collector” in the St. Bernard 
dog Grace, who, besides winning sixty prizes for himself in 
his leisure hours, has increased its funds to the extent of £15, 
chiefly in coppers, which are dropped into a barrel hung round 
his neck. These, of course, arc the freewill offerings of the 
poor; but it is difficult to say how a rich man can spenda 
thousand pounds (the exact sum required) more profitably to 
humanity than in building and endowing a life-boat. 


To the laws of supply and demand there is no limit, and 
even the growing desire for fame is in process of being 
provided for. Another Tussaud exhibition is to be instituted 
in the West-End of London. In marble and enduring brass 
we cannot all expect to be commemorated ; but in wax we 
may modestly hope to be remembered—nntil melting day. 
There is even to be a Children’s Gallery, the details of which 
are not vouchsafed to us, butit is possible that the very 
youngest of us who have made their mark in the world—the 
jrvenile fiddle-players, the infant acrobats, and the boy 
preachers — may now find their Pantheon. If the worst comes 
to the worst, there will be, one supposes, a “ Room of Horrors’ 
for those who, missing fame, shall at least earned 
notoriety, and, if one could “open” with the Whitechapel 
murderer, what a success one would have! Nothing, indeed, 
of this sensational kind is promised; but, for my _ part, 
I own there was nothing in the old institution in Baker- 
street so attractive to me as its admirable collection of 
criminals. The groups of Kings and Queens, with ladies and 
gentlemen in Court dresses, were, no doubt, very “ historical ” 
and “informing,” and Mr. William Cobbett, taking snuff, was 
a lesson of coolness in political matters which I hope I have 
never forgotten ; but the click of Mr. Burke’s head (no? that of 
the politician) as he turned to Mr. Hare (not the actor), doubtless 
to make some suggestion about the sale of bodies, was a music 
that held me enthralled. There are to be tah/caue “ illustrating 
events,” we are told, in this new paradise: but what sort of 
events? Not “ the treaty of Tilsit,” I do hope. As object lessons 
in history, such scenes may be invaluable, but, after looking at 
them for a quarter of a century or so, they begin to pall upon 
one. With such ductile material as wax, which, moreover, can 
be used over and over again, one would have thought that 
representations of great dramatic situations of the immediate 
present could be portrayed—tho “ Denial of a glass of water 
to Lord Randolph Churchill in the House of Commons,” for 
instance, and the last * Murder on the Embankment,” composed 
(with the exception of the lethal instrament) of precisely the 
same materials. Why not? “On view this day: Fracas in 
Parliament last night: the O’ Mulligan with the actual docu- 
ments,” or “ The Massacre in Bethnal Green yesterday, repro- 
duced with the chopper, positively only for a few days, on 
account of the heat of the weather.” “There is nothing like 
keeping up to date with events,” says the New Journalism, 
except being beforehand, which, in the case of waxworks, is 
unfortunately impossible. 


have 


In breach of promise cases it is the letters which are 
always found to compromise (in some instances even the case 
itself) ; indeed, from a legal point of view, it may almost be 
said that there are no “ proofs before letters”; and where their 
chief danger lies is generally in the endearing epithets. On 
the other hand, when they are manifestly out of place, they 
help the cause of the defendant. A curious example of this 
has occurred of late, where a Miss Isabella Brady, described 
with some want of gallantry as a “ grey-headed, hard-featured 
spinster of fifty-eight years,” sued a Mr. Thomas Miskell, aged 
twenty-two, and claimed ten thousand dollars from him. All 
was going (as it should be) for the lady, when a letter was 
read in which her Tommy, in an ecstasy, called his Bella his 
“kitten,” whereupon the jury was “convulsed,” and assessed 
the damages at six cents. 


How varied and curious are the questions put by their 
volunteer correspondents to the weekly newspapers! An 
editor should be an Admirable Crichton who is able to 
answer them ; it és said, indeed, that some of the most diffi- 
cult are made to order by gentlemen “on the staff,” and that 
their replies are in his pigeon-hole cut and dried: but there 
are some people who are never so happy as when they are 
destroying the illusions of their fellow-creatures. Here is a 
query culled from last week's parterrc, the sweet simplicity of 
which cannot be beaten by that of the Three per Cents: 
“Nightingale: Can some reader oblige by telling me at 
what place near London I should be able to hear the night- 
ingale sing, and whether they are to be found anywhere in the 
immediate suburbs?” She (for of course it’s a she) has 
evidently her eye upon the Underground, or the tram-cars at 
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farthest, as a means of getting within hearing of that delicious 
music. She has probably never read Keats— 

Thou wast not born for death, immortal bird, 

No hungry generations tread thee down, 

The voice I hear this passing night was heard 

In ancient days by Emperor and Clown. 

Perchance the selfsame song that found a path 

To the sad heart of Ruth, when sick for home 

She stood in tears amid the alien corn. 
But still she wants to hear the nightingale. “Also, please 
say,” adds “Jenny.” with touching ignorance (her name is 
Jenny, though not Jenny Wren, or she would probably know 
more about her feathered kin)—‘ also please say if these birds 
sing in the daytime, or is there only a chance of hearing them 
by night?” I should certainly tell this simple and innocent 
querist, if I were her editor, that they sang in the day only, 
lest she should take the evening rail, and risk “the chances of 
the dark.” I am firmly convinced that she is as pretty and 
guileless as her questions, and resolutely decline to believe 
that they emanate from any member of “ our staff.” 


The Balloon Society have offered a hundred pounds for the 
will made in its favour by its founder, the late Mr. Sangster. 
The bequest of a hundred thousand pounds it looks for is 
(characteristically) very much “in the air,” but one hopes 
it may not remain there. If anything is ever to be done 
in aérostation, it must be through experiments of a costly 
character. A man may journey in a balloon from Aberdeen to 
Africa, but the science of sky travel “ gets no forrarder” for 
it: he is literally at the mercy of covery wind that blows. Mr. 
Benjamin Franklin dropped some admirable aphorisms in his 
time ; but when he took to prophecy, and said that a balloon 
was but a child which ‘vould grow to mature manbood. he 
either made a mistake, or omitted to say that the man he had 
in his mind was Methuselah. 





THE NEW CHANCELLOR OF THE GERMAN 
EMPIRE. 

The successor of Prince Bismarck in the office of Chancellor of 
the German Empire. General George von Caprivi de Caprera 
de Montecucculi, was born at Berlin on Feb. 24, 1831. His 
father, descended from an illustrious Italian family, was a 
high legal functionary in the service of the Prussian State. 
Entering a regiment in his eighteenth year, he won rapid 
promotion, and served with distinction in the campaigns of 
1864 and 1866. In 1870 he acted as Chief of the Staff 
to the 10th Corps, and took part in all the battles on 
the Loire. Winning further advancement in military 
rank, he was appointed in 1882 to the command of tlie 
30th Division at Metz; and next year, passing from the 
Army to the Navy, he succeeded Herr Von Stosch at 
the head of the Admiralty. His performances in organising 
the fleet of the German Empire obtained much notice on the 
accession of the Emperor William II. Then, the command of 
the Imperial fleet being vested in Admiral Von der Goltz, 
while something like a Ministry of Marine was created under 
Rear-Admiral Von Heusner, tne Army regained the services of 
General Von Caprivi, who, in the redistribution of military 
commands, was rewarded with that of the 10th or Hanoverian 
Army Corps, one of the finest in the whole service. He is undoubt- 
edly a man of great administrative ability ; but whether or not 
he possesses the talents of a diplomatist or the sagacity of a 
statesman remains to be proved. The Emperor William II. 
probably intends to do his own statesmanship. It is said 
that his Majesty prefers a soldier for his new Chancellor, 
as likely to know best how much strength is given to 
an Imperial policy by having an Army to back it. Personally, 
General Von Caprivi, though many years junior to Bismarck, 
is rather like him in countenance, and is even slightly bigger 
in stature and breadth of shoulders, which will have no small 
weight laid upon them. 





SKETCHES IN BERLIN. 

The scene exhibited in one of our Berlin Sketches is that of 
the street crowd in the evening of Tuesday, March 18, when 
the resignation of the Prussian Ministry and the Chancellor- 
ship of the German Empire by Prince Bismarck was made 
known. while carriages rapidly passed to the Emperor's palace, 
conveying important official persons, civil and military, with 
whom his Majesty chose to take counsel. The appointment of 
General Von Caprivi, as the new Chancellor, was announced in 
the evening of the following day. 

The arrival of the Prince of Wales and his son Prince 
George of Wales on Friday, March 21, was an event that 
excited much interest among the citizens of Berlin. Their 
Royal Highnesses, at ten o'clock in the morning, were met at 
the Lehrter Railway Station by the Emperor William IL., the 
Empress Frederick, and several of the Prussian Princes, and by 
the British Ambassador, Sir Edward Malet, Count Herbert 
Bismarck, and the Marquis of Londonderry. After cordial 
greetings between the Emperor and the Prince of Wales—they 
both wore military uniform—a procession of carriages was 
formed, with an escort of Cuirassiers, and drove across the 
Kénigsplatz, in the Thiergarten, through the Brandenburg 
Gate, and along the Unter den Linden to the Schloss, or 
Imperial Palace. Here the Princes were received by the 
German Empress. The road near the Opera House was lined 
by the Ist Dragoon Guards Regiment (the Queen of Eng- 
land's), whose light-blue uniform the Emperor wore; and 
their band played the English National Anthem. The Royal 
standards of England and Prussia were hoisted over the 
palace. A grand State banquet was given in honour of the 
Prince of Wales, in the White Saloon of the palace, 
attended by all the German Imperial family, except the 
Empress Frederick and the Grand Duchess of Baden. The 
Emperor wore the uniform of an Admiral of the British 
Royal Navy, and the Prince of Wales that of the Bliicher 
Hussars, to which allusions were made in their speeches. On 
Saturday the Prince of Wales visited his sister, the Empress 
Frederick, and went to the Imperial Mausoleum at Charlotten- 
burg, to lay wreaths on the tomb of her lamented husband ; 
there was also a commemorative service in the chapel there, 
attended by the Emperor and Empress, on the anniversary 
of the death of the Emperor William I. A Chapter of 
the Prussian Order of the Black Eagle was held at the 
Palace, where Prince George of Wales was invested with that 
Order. Another State banquet was given in the evening. 

On Sunday the Prince of Wales attended the English 
Church service, called on Prince Bismarck, and dined with 
Count Herbert Bismarck. 

On Monday the Emperor entertained his illustrious guest 
with military shows. ‘There was a luncheon given by the Ist 
Dragoon Guards, and a regimental parade in the barrack- 
square, followed in the afternoon by manceuvres against a 
skeleton enemy on the Tempelhofer Field. In the evening 
there was a banquet at the British Embassy, when the Prince 
of Wales, as host, entertained the Emperor and Empress and 
all the members of the Royal family. On Tuesday the 
Emperor, with his military staff, conducted his illustrious 
relations to Spandau to inspect the School of Musketry and to 
witness experiments with the smokeless powder. 
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THE SILENT MEMBER. 
The desirability of kecping “in touch” with his followers was 
so far recognised by Lord Salisbury that the Prime Minister 
on March the Twentieth addressed a large meeting of Con- 
servatives at the Carlton Club, and earnestly appealed to them 
to support the Government measures dealing with Tithes and 
Trish Land Purchase. Until the latter Bill is passed, the noble 
Marquis intimated that the Ministerial plan to extend local 
self-government in Ireland could not well be proceeded with. 
Free or “assisted” education could be left till next year. The 
Carlton Club conference was all very well so far as it went, 
but the Ministry will not feel wholly sure of their working 
majority in the Commons till the Marquis of Hartington (on 
his way back from Egypt) has similarly rallied the Liberal 
Unionists at the welcome-home banquet to be given in his 
honour on his return. 

The Lords, with habitual dispatch, managed to sum up their 
opinion of the Parnell Commission Report in one evening. 
Lord Salisbury, of course, carried his motion on the ‘Twenty- 
first of March thatthe report be adopted and the Commissioners 
thanked, but not without an elaborate and eloquent remon- 
strance from Lord Herschell, and another from the Earl of 
Rosebery, and pleas for Mr. Parnell from Earl Granville, Earl 
Spencer, and Lord Kimberley. The Premier, on the other hand, 
was buttressed by Lord Selborne, the Earl of Derby, and the 
Lord Chancellor. Looking in better health on Monday, the 
Twenty-fourth of March, Lord Salisbury exhibited some 
patience in quietly enduring the prolix discourse of the Duke 
of Northumberland on Volunteer equipments, and left it to 
Earl Brownlow to vindicate Government action towards the 


Volunteers. Having previously spread a certain amount of 
sitisfaction by the announcement that the House of Lords 
would adjourn from Saturday, March the Twenty-ninth, to 
the Thursday after Easter week, the Prime Minister may 
have felt justified in cheerily answering Lord Dunraven's 
interrogation respecting the Berlin Labour Conference. The 
Earl of Dunraven (whose proved sympathy with the working 
classes would have made him a good representative of England 
at the Labour Conference) then obtained his release from the 
“ Sweating ” Committee, on which he has done good service. 


Army and Navy administration will probably be shortly 
reformed, if the report of Lord Hartington’s Commission have 
due weight. The pith of this significant report is that the 
office of Commander-in-Chief should be abolished, and a Chief 
of the Staff appointed, with Adjutant-General, Quartermaster- 
General, and other officers, forming a War Office Council with 
the Parliamentary and Permanent Secretaries of the Army 
and the Navy. The Government will certainly deserve public 
support if they can satisfactorily achieve this great reform. 

The House of Lords has of late seriously considered how it 
could best reform itself. But Mr. Labouchere is still in a 
hurry to abolish it as an hereditary chamber. The hon. 
member's annual motion to this effect caught many votes in 
the Commons on the Twenty-first of March, and was atten- 
tively listened to by Mr. Gladstone. It was negatived by a 
majority of 62—201 against 139 votes—a result which may 
possibly encourage the Earl of Rosebery or Lord Dunraven to 
renew attempting to reform the Upper Chamber. 

As Mr. Balfour proceeded to unfold the new Irish Land 
Purchase Bill in the Commons on the Twenty-fourth of 
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March, the right hon. gentleman drew a large audience. 
Peers’ Gallery was full, the Duke of Fife being among 
most attentive listeners ; and the members’ gallery facing the 
Secretary for Ireland was crowded ; while there was a goodly 
attendance on the floor of the House. It proved a most com- 
plicated measure ; and, laudably painstaking as Mr. Balfour 
was in expounding the scheme, he repeated himself now 
and again, and had to be prompted occasionally by Mr. Smith 
or Mr. Goschen. Not quite recovered from his severe cold, Mr. 
Balfour looked more than ordinarily pale, and his tall, spare 
figure seemed particularly frail as he laboriously endeavoured 
to make himself understood. He had frequently to use 
his pince-nez to read the mass of figures jotted down on his 
notes. The chief points were—that the five existing public 
bodies in Ireland dealing with the land should be amalgamated 
into one Land Department, which would administer this 
Act, and that, with some thirty-three million pounds to play 
with, the new Land Department could advance tenants the 
money to buy their holdings at not more than twenty years’ 
purchase, upon their undertaking to pay four per cent interest 
on the purchase money. A new ‘Two-and-Three-Quarter per 
Cent stock would be created to pay the landlords ; and various 
Imperial and local contributions would be relied on for a con- 
tingent guarantee fund; whilea Special Board, endowed with a 
million and a half sterling from the Irish Church surplus, 
would deal with congested districts. It should be nuted that 
the Prime Minister explicitly stated at the Carlton Club 
meeting that Mr. Goschen agreed with him that the security 
to be provided would be found quite satisfactory. Mr. Glad- 
stone could only offer the Bill due consideration ; and Mr, 
Parnell and his followers are understood to scoff at the 
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measure which the Government have framed with such care 
as a supplement to the Ashbourne Act. At the same 
sitting, the Closure had to be applied to secure the second 
reading of the new Allotments Bill, moved by Mr. Ritchie. 
That hon. members were quite ready for the Easter holidays 
was evident from the fact that on the eve of the Boat-Race 
Day the third count-out of the Session occurred. 

Elections are pending, and other elections are in the air. 
On the Twenty-fifth of March the seat for East Down, 
rendered void by the resignation of Captain Blackwood Ker, 
was filled by another Conservative, Dr. Rentoul, who was 
returned unopposed ; and on the same date the contest in the 
Ayr Burghs resulted in the gain of a seat for the Government, 
Mr. Somervill defeating the Gladstonian candidate, Mr. 
toutledge, by a majority of 130. 


Major Lane, Governor of her Majesty’s prison at Chelms- 
ford, has been appointed Governor of her Majesty's jail at 
Armley, Leeds, in place of Captain Keene, who has retired 
upon a pension, after thirty years’ service. 

An Admiralty order has been received at Sheerness Dock- 
yard directing the authorities to commence the construction 
of a new second-class cruiser, which is to be named the 
Brilliant, and will be the largest ship ever buiit at that estab- 
lishment. She is to be 300ft. in length, and is to have a 
displacement of 3600 tons. 

The stained-glass window, from the studio of Mr. Taylor, 
of Berners-street, given by the South Wales Bordereis (24th 
Regiment) in memory of their comrades who fell in the 
3urmah campaign, has been placed in the “ Priory” Church, 
Brecon, the territorial district of the regiment. The memorial 
brass beneath it records the name of every man (fifty-one in 
all) who fell in action, or died of disease, during the campaign 
1886-7-8. 
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DOAT-RACE: ON THE LAWN OF 


THE UNIVERSITIES’ BOAT-RACE. 
The annual cight-oar race, on the Thames from Putney to 
Mortlake, between the picked crews of the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge University Boat Clubs was rowed on Wednesday, 
March 26, in the afternoon, and resulted in the victory of 
the Oxford crew. 

Portraits of the members of both crews, with their names 
and colleges and the weight of each man, were published in 
the last Number of this Journal; but Mr. ‘Il. W. Northmore, 
of Queens’ College, was substituted for Mr. Laidlay as 
coxswain of the Cambridge woat. The umpire was Mr. 
R. Lewis Lloyd, of Magdalene College, Cambridge ; and 
Mr. F. Fenner, of the London Rowing Club, acted as judge 
at the winning-post at Mortlake. 

The time of day appointed for the race, half past 
four in the afternoon, allowed many spectators of the 
leisurely and fashionable classes to assemble in such privileged 
situations as the lawn of the Lyric Club, and in reserved 
grounds on the banks of the river. The weather, though 
uncertain as usual in spring, was mild and genial, with bright 
warm sunshine and a soft westerly breéze. 


An Illustration of the performance of “The Children’s 
Orchestra,” before the Queen and Princess Beatrice at Windsor 
Castle, appeared in last week's publication. This institution, 
of which the Duchess of Teck is President, is managed by a 
committee of ladies—Mrs. Spencer Chapman, Mrs. Frederick 
Cook, Mrs. A. Milman, Mrs. Alt, Lady Alston, Mrs. Percy 
Armytage, Lady Stewart, Mrs. Cecil Reed, Mrs. Rooper, Mrs. 
Travers, and Mrs. Hawkshaw. Miss Edith Cook and Miss 
Lilian Milman act as librarians. Mr. Percy Armytage is con- 
ductor and manager of the concerts. The girls admitted to 
the orchestra, limited to eighty members, are under seventeen 
years of are. with a few special exceptions; they pay an 


THE LYRIC CLUB, 


BARNES. 

annual guinea subscription ; they are chosen by an election 
committee, of which the parents of girls already in the 
orchestra are members. Rehearsals of music take place on 
alternate Saturdays, but not in the autumn months. At the 
public concerts, usually given in aid of hospitals or similar 
charities, the girls wear a sort of uniform—a white dress, with 
red and blue sashes. Further information may be had from 
Mr. Percy Armytage, 1A, Wilton-place, Belgrave-square. 

The Earl of Lonsdale has contributed £250 towards the 
restoration of Bowness parish church. 

The Bombay University Cobden Club silver medal for 
Political Economy has been awarded to Trimbak Ramebhandra 
Kotvel, of Deccan College. 

Mr. Benjamin Francis Williams, Q.C., has been appointed 
the First Recorder of Cardiff. He practises on the South 
Wales and Chester circuit, and is’ at present Recorder at 
Carmarthen. 

The annual Public Schools Volunteer Review and Field 
Day at Aldershot was held on March 25. The Volunteers 
numbered about 1500 of all ranks, and were drawn from jifteen 
public schools. 

The Bishop of London has intimated his willingness to 
become a vice-president of the Northern Technical and Re- 
creative Institute, for which an important site has been 
secured in the Holloway-road. 

The Duke of Fife presided at a banquet at the Hotel 
Métropole in aid of the funds of the Middlesex Hospital. 
There was a large attendance, and the list of donations and 
subscriptions amounted to upwards of £2700. 

Messrs. Alfred de Bréanski, J. W. Godward, Edward Holmes, 
Albert Kinsley, G. Sheridan Knowles, Charles E. Marshall, 
Leopold Rivers, and Henry Zimmerman have been elected 


members of the Royal Society of British Artists 
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OBITUARY. 
OF MANCHESTER, K.P 
eventh Duke of Manchester 
Peerage of 
Great Britain, Earl 
of Manchester, 
Viscount Mande- 
and Jaron 
in that of 
England, a Knight 
of St. Patrick, died 
it Naples on March 
SIxty- 
His 
(race was eldest 
con of George, sixth 
Duke, by Millicent, 
his wife, danghter 
and heiress of 
v of Brampton Park, 
n te ancient and historic 
of Manchest Lord High Treasurer 
he second the famous Parliamentary General 
e of Marston Moor over Prince Rupert. The 
th we record was formerly a Captain in 
rua and Hon. Colonel Huntingdon Militia. 
las A.D. to the Governor of the ¢ ape, and in 
the Be Albert. He sat 
Commons for 1848 to 1852, 
1855. He married, 
Auguste, daughter 
over, and leaves two sons and three 
rs—namely, the Duchess of Hamilton, the Countess of 
sford, and Lady Alice Mande Olivia Stanley. The elder son, 
George Victor Drogo Mandeville, now eighth Duke 
of Manchester, is married, and has issue 
Vit. THOMAS GRAY, CR, 
Mr. Thomas Gray, ©.B., Permanent Secretary of the Marine 
Department of the Board of Trade, on March 15, at his resid- 
Rokesby House, Stockwel!, aged fifty-eight. He entered 
the Board of Trade in 1851, and distinguished himself in the 
ervice, especially by acquiring a complete knowledge of the 
vork of surveying steamships and their machinery ; but in all 
matters connected with the mercantile marine and with the 
welfare of seamen, in theabolition of crimping, in the improve- 
ment of officers, in wreck inquiries, in the adoption of the 
rocket and mortar apparatus for casting lines to shipwrecked 
crews, in the commercial code of signals, in all the legislation 
and administration arising out of Mr. Plimsoll’s movement, he 
useful part. The rules of the road at sea 
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THE LATE MR. T. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT OF THE 


he made almost his own, and his rhymes on that subject are 
well known among seafaring men, and have been translated 
into most foreign languages. 
MR. J. R. HERBERT, R.A, 
Mr. John Rogers Herbert, Honorary Retired Royal Academician, 
died suddenly on March 17. He was born on Jan. 23, 1810, 
and was the son of a Controller of Customs at Maldon, in 
He was sent to London in 1826, and became a student 
of the Royal Academy. His earliest exhibited pictures 
(1830-5) consisted of portraits. From 1839 to I841 he 
painted chiefly scenes of romance and chivalry. In 1846 he 
was clected R.A., and in 1848 was invited to assist in decorating 
the new Houses of Parliament. To Mr. Herbert was assigned 
the decoration of the Peers’ robing-room with subjects from 
the Old Testament, one of which. entitled “Illustrations of 
Jus‘ice on the Earth, and Its Development in Law and Judg- 
ment,” was completed in 1864. For this fresco Parliament 
voted him a handsome sum, in addition to the original price 
agreed upon. His fresco, “ Moses Descending from the Mount 
with the Tables of the Law,” is in the principal committee- 
room of the House of Lords. In December 1869 Mr. Herbert 
was clected a foreign corresponding member of the French 
Académie des Beaux-Arts. 
MR. EDMUND SWETENHAYM, Q.C., M.P. 

Mr. Edmund Swetenham, Q.C., of Cam-yr-Alyn, Denbighshire, 
M.P. for Carnarvon District, died on March 19. He was born 
Nov. 15, 1822, the second son of the late Mr. Clement Sweten- 
ham of Somerford Booths, Cheshire, by Eleanor, his wife, 
daughter of the late Mr. John Buchanan of Donelly, in the 
cointy of Donegal. His grandfather, Mr. Roger Comberbach, 
assumed the nameand arms of Swetenham on succeeding to the 
estates of his granduncle, Mr. Edmund Swetenham of Somer- 
ford Booths, High Sheriff of Cheshire in 1722. He received 
his education at Brasenose College, Oxford. where he graduated 
M.A. in 1844, was called to the Bar at Lircoln’s Inn in 1848, 
and was made a Q.C. in 1880 and a Bencher in 1882. He was 
a Justice of the Peace for Denbighshire, and represented 
Carnarvon District in Parliament as a Conservative from July 
1886, having been defeated there the November previous. The 
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deceased gentleman was married twice—first, April 12, 1851, 
to Elizabeth Jane, daughter of the late Mr. Wilson Jones 
of Hartsheath Park, near Mold; and secondly, in 1868, to 


Gertrude, second daughter of Mr. Ellis Cunliffe, and grand- 


THE LATE DUKE MANCHESTER. 

daughter of the late Sir Foster Cunliffe, Bart.. of Acton Park, 
Wrexham, and leaves (with two daughters) an only son, 
Edmund William, who was born in 1857, and married, in 1882, 
Mary, eldest daughter of the late Mr. William Barnston of 


Crewe Hill, near Chester. 


PRINCE ALBERT VICTOR IN INDIA. 
The visit of his Royal Highness Prince Albert Victor of 
Wales to the Maharajah of Jeypore, one of the ancient 
reigning Princes of Rajpootana, was an interesting part of his 
tour in India. Jeypore, or Jaipur according to strict official 
orthography, though its old name was Ambair, is a province 
extending 150 miles south-west of Delhi, and west of Agra, 
with a mixed population of one million anda half. The city 
of Jeypore, built in the early part of the last century, s'ands 
at the base of a rocky hill crowned with a strong fortress or 
castle, below which is the magnificent towered palace, with 
pillared cloisters and courts, and walled gardens, terraces, 
alcoves, fountains, and shrubberies, which are much admired. 
The streets of the town are regularly laid out, and contain 
many handsome buildings, mosques,and temples. It is distant 
140 miles from Agra. 

Prince Albert Victor arrived on Thursday, Feb. 13, and was 
received by Colonel Walter, Colonel Prideaux, Colonel Jacob, 
and his Highness the Maharajah, with eight of his chief 
nobles. The roads were kept by the Maharajah’s infantry, 
which furnished a guard of honour, from the railway station 
to a triumphal arch, and on to the Sanganeer gate of the city. 
The streets were also lined by Naga troops, with the old- 
fashioned muskets. A procession was formed, led by flag- 
bearers and drummers, with a cavalcade of horsemen, bullock- 
carriages, camels, and elephants richly caparisoned, one of the 
animals last mentioned bearing the Prince, with the Maharajah 
and Colonel Prideaux. The Maharajah’s troops of different 
corps—some in green, others in saffron and red uniform—made 
a gay military show ; the Nagas, as they joined in the march, 
performing a wild war-dance, and brandishing their naked 
swords. ‘This procession went through the town, and out of 
the Ajmere gate. A ceremonial reception took place at a 
later hour, and in the afternoon his Royal Highness visited 
the Museum, the foundation-stone of which was laid by the 
Prince of Wales fourteen years ago, and was shown the 
collection by Dr. Henley. This institution, called the Albert 
Museum, situated in the centre of the public gardens, is very 
complete, while the gardens are the finest in India; they 
were laid out at the expense of the late Maharajah, and cost 
over three lacs of rupees. 

On Friday the morning was spent in pigsticking, and by 
luncheon time the party had killed eleven boars. News then 
came of a tiger, and the Prince and his suite went off after it, 
and were fortunate in killing it—the Prince wounding it, and 
Captain Harvey shooting it dead. 

On Saturday morning a series of wild-beast fights took 
place before the Prince in the grounds of the Maharajah’s 
Palace. ‘The first was an elephant fight; then. in another part 
of the premises, were exhibited fights of quails, cocks, rams, 
back and sambur deer, also boar and bull fighting ; but all this 
fighting stopping short of any injury being done to the animals, 
except an accidental wound to one wild boar. 

Illustrations are supplied by photographs taken by Dr. 
G. Rutter. 

Sir James Tyler has given his promised donation of £1000 
to the Betinal Green Free Library New Building Fund. 

Mr. Pitt Corbett, M.A., D.C.L., of Gray's Inn, has been 
appointed by the Senate of the University of Sydney the first 
Challis Professor of Law in that University. 

Mr. J. Douglas Matthews has been returned, unopposed, as 
Common Councilman for the ward of Dowgate, in the place of 
the late Mr. Deputy White, who had represented the ward in 
the Corporation for fifty years. 

At Brompton Hospital. on March 25, the comedietta “ A 
Happy Pair” was very well performed by Mrs. Tennant and 
Mr. Herbert Linford. This was followed by two scenettes, 
given in their well-known happy manner by Mr. and Mrs. 
Fred. Upton; and a charming selection of music by Miss 
Ethel Winn (encored), the Misses Burke-Irwin (encored), and 
Mr. Luther Munday. Mr. Frederic Upton kindly arranged 
this delightful evening’s entertainment.—Mr. S. H. Heron- 
Maxwell provided the previous weekly entertainment, an 
attractive programme of vocal and instrumental music being 
performed by Lady Heron-Maxwell, Miss Heron-Maxwell, Miss 
Kathleen Heron-Maxwell, Madame Gregory Hast, Miss K. 
Fennings ; Mr. Buffin, Mr. Gregory Hast, Mr. Comyn Platt, 
Mr. W. Tennings, and Mr. James Sarjeant, reciter.. There 
were several encores.— Canon Knox Little preached at 
St. Peter's, Cranley-gardens, on Sunday, March 23. in behalf 
of the hospital, and the collection amounted to £87. 
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THE QUEEN’S VISIT TO AIX-LES-BAINS. 

Her Majesty's temporary residence at this agreeable and 
fashionable French watering-place among the mountains of 
Savoy, which the Queen and Princess Beatrice have visited on 
former occasions, is at the Villa Victoria, a detached house, in 
its own grounds, connected with the Grand Hotel Bernascon et 
de l'Europe, engaged for the exclusive occupation of the 
English Royal party. 

The Queen fully intends to carry out her intention to 
build a vilia on the property at ‘Tresserves which she pur- 
chased some few years since; the Municipality of that village 
having yielded to her Majesty's desire to turn the course of a 
public road, which at present passes through her estate,and to 
make other roads of approach. 

The Villa Victoria is a large building which contains a 
hundred rooms. The garden railings are screened by placing 
large shrubs in huge tubs or Sentinels are on duty 
around, and a military band plays daily. The Queen enjoys 
a beautiful view from the villa; but that from the Tresserves 
property is magnificent, and is only surpassed by the panorama 
from Mont Revard, This mountain is close by, and it is pro- 
posed to construct a sort of Righi railway to the summit, and 
to erect there an establishment similar to that of Davos 
Platz, as in the Engadine, for people of consumptive tempera 
ment. 

The Queen had previously never undergone the ordinary 
treatment at the Aix-les-Bains Thermal Establishment, 
although Princess Beatrice had done so, with great exact- 
ness ; when, for her Royal Highness, the Douche Cabinet was 
most elaborately fitted up and carpeted, the boudoir table was 
covered with costly laces, and was adorned with some objects 
of art, lent by the Director, M. Livit, from his own museum, 
and with corbeilles of flowers sent daily from Nice. Her 
Majesty presented to M. Livit, the Director, a copy of her 
book “Leaves from Our Life in the Highlands.” It is expected 
that the Queen will, during this visit, take the baths at the 
Etablissement—formerly she had one of the “ masseuses,” or 
rubbers, to attend her at the villa; in that event, her Majesty 
will not be carried to the Etablissement in the ordinary 
“chaise & porteur.” but in a very elaborate Sedan chair of 
the style of Louis XIV., prepared expressly for her service. The 
distance from the villa to the Etablissement can be traversed 
in Jess than five minutes, 

Aix-les-Bains, nine hours’ railway journey from Paris, is 
situated in an Alpine valley near the beautiful Lake of 
Bourget, at an elevation of nearly S00 ft. above the sea-level, 
surrounded by high mountains ; Mont Grenier and the moun- 
tain of the Grande Chartreuse to the south ; Monts Revard and 
Nivolet to the east; and the Dent-du-Chat to the west. Its 
climate is mild but not sultry, and in spring or in autumn is 


vases. 
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most delightful; the first season beginning with the month 


of April, the last ending in the middle of November. The 
stationary population of the town may be six or seven thou- 
sand, but it is more than doubled by visitors in the season. 
As a place of medicinal waters, the name of Aix, a corruption 
of “ Aqua,” attests the esteem in which it was held by the 
Romans, and some ruins of their temples, arches, tombs, and 
baths are still extant. It was much visited by the Savoy 
Princes, and in 1600 by King Henry IV. of France. In 1772, 
King Amadeus III. of Sardinia erected here a grand establish- 
ment for the baths. This was repeatedly enlarged, and was 
completely rebuilt thirty years ago, at which time Savoy was 
transferred to France. Since 1880 considerable improvements 
have been made by the present Director. The appliances for 
hydropathic treatment, chiefly by douches and the system of 
“ massage,” are nowhere so perfect: two hundred men and 
women—some highly trained and skilled---are employed in the 
various services. For the cure of gout, rheumatism, and 
kindred diseases, the waters of Aix -les-Tains are most 
efficacious. People of the working-classes, and the poor 
generally, are admitted free of charge. The Etablissement 
belongs to the French Government, by which the Director is 
appointed. The town contains ‘good hotels, restaurants, 
pensions, lodgings, and furnished houses to let ; excursions, 
in carringes or on horseback, or by steam-boat on Lac Bourget 
or on the Rhone, are easily provided. 

Adjacent to Aix-les-Bains, in a park approached by a fine 
avenue of plane-trees, is the establishment of Marlioz, where 
highly sulphurous waters, containing much iodine and bromine, 
are used beneficially for the diseases of bronchitis, scrofula, 
and all derangements of the mucous membrane. Other places 
not very distant are St. Simon, Challes, Brides-les-Bains, and 
Salins-Moutiers—the two last named being summer resorts at 
a high altitude in the mountains—all possessing medicinal 
waters of peculiar usefulness in different cases of ill-health. 
Our Illustrations show a few of the picturesque scenes around 
Aix-les-Bains. There are old chateaux and abbeys of much 
historic interest, including Hantecombe, where the chapel, 
richly adorned with paintings and sculptures, and the ancient 
tombs of the Savoy Princes are worthy of inspection. 
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This Exhibition, which was opened at the Victoria Gallery, 
Regent-street, on March 24. has been arranged by a committee 
presided over by the Duke of Fife, Chairman of the British 
South Africa Company, and including Sir William Mackinnon, 
Chairman of the British East Africa Company, Sir Francis de 
Winton, Sir Samuel Baker, Sir Richard Burton, Commander 
Cameron, Colonel J. A. Grant, Sir John Kirk, Mr. H. M. 
Stanley and the officers of the Emin Pasha Relief Expedition, 
Sir Charles Wilson, Mr. Joseph Thomson, and other gentle- 
men known either as African explorers or travellers, or as 
promoters of expeditions and missions in that continent It 
8 patronage of the Queen and of the King 
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of the Belgians, President of the Congo Free State. 
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THE STANLEY AND AFRICAN EXHIB 


Its object is to engage the sympathies of the English public 
in opening up Central Africa to commerce and civilisation, 
by showing objects explanatory of the geography, geology, 
botany, and natural history of that region, its produce and 
manufactures, and the condition of its native races, also of 
the good work of the missionary, religious, educational, and 
anti-slavery societies employed there. 

The exhibition is divided into four sections: the first being 
illustrative of geographical exploration, and of the history of 
famous expeditions for that purpose, with portraits, pictures, 
and maps. and of the methods, outfit, and apmiratns reqnired ; 
the second, that of Christian missions in Africa, with a col- 
lection of ido!s, relics, and other objects of heathen super- 





LITION, 


stition ; thirdly, the slave trade in Africa, with the atrocious 
cruelties attending the practice of kidnapping people for the 
profit of slavers; next, a wide and varied display of the 
figures, costumes, dwellings, implements, weapons, ornaments, 
and manufactures of many native African races : lastly, the 
zoological collection, hunting trophies, heads and horns of 
animals, and other objects interesting to naturalists and to 
sportsmen. We may perhaps have an opportunity of examining 
more in detail the contents of this instructive exhibition, which 
deals with matters that have frequently obtained a large place 
among the subjects of illustration and description in our own 
pages, and in several publications like that recently issued 
treating of Mr. Stanley's Emin Pasha Relief Expedition. 
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1. Palace and Castle of the Maharajah of Jeypore. 2. A Nobleman’s Carriage 3. A Naga. 4. Black-Buck Fighting. 5. Sambur Deer Fighting. 


PRINCE ALBERT VICTOR IN INDIA: ENTERTAINMENTS AT JEYPORE. 
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BY 


PART II.—CHAPTER V. 
SIMPLE SERVICE. 


card that the 


ONLY A 


RS. ELSTREE took the 
her. She _ started up, mechanically 
hair—which was of the feathery and fluffy kind 
and her dress, with the woman’s instinct to see that 

everything was in order: the 
cheek—perhaps from the heat of the fire. ‘‘ Yes,’’ she said, 
‘‘T am at home.’’ She was sitting beside the fire in the 
drawing-room of Armorel’s flat. It was a cold afternoon in 
March : outside, a black east wind raged through the streets ; 
it was no day for driving or for walking: within, soft carpets, 
easy-chairs, and bright fires invited one to stay at home. . This 
lady, indeed, was one of those who love warmth and physical 
ease above all other things. Actually to be warm, lazily 
warm, without any effort to feel warmth, afforded her a 
positive and distinct physical pleasure, just as a cat is pleased 
by being stroked. Therefore, though a book lay in her lap, 
she had not been reading. It is much pleasanter to lie back 
and feel warm, with half-closed eyes, in a peaceful room than 
to be led away by some impetuous novelist into uncomfortable 
places, cold places, fatiguing places. 

She started, however, and the book fell to the floor, where 
it remained. And she rose to her feet when the owner of the 
card came in. The relict of Jerome Elstree was still young, 
and grief had as yet destroyed none of her beauty. She looked 
better, perhaps, in the morning—which says a great deal. 

** Alec?’’? she murmured—her eyes as soft as her voice. ‘‘I 
thought you would come this afternoon.”’ 

‘*Are you quite alone, Mrs. Elstree?’’ he 
look of warning. 

‘*Quite, Mr. Feilding. And, since the door is shut, and we 
are quite alone—why—then ’’—— She langhed, held out both 
her hands, and put up her face like a child. 

He took her hands and bent to kiss her lips. 

**Zoe,’’ he said, ‘you grow lovelier every 
night ’’— He kissed her again. 

‘ Lovelier than Philippa ?”’ 

** What is Philippe beside you? 
garde n of flowers ’’— 

‘ There is beauty in icebergs, 

“Never mind Philippa, dear Zoe. 

**T don’t mind her a bit, Alec, if you don’t. 
to mind her 3ut we will wait until that happens. 
are you here to-day ?”’ 

[Au Rights Reserved.) 


maid brought 
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I have read.”’ 

She is nothing to us.”’ 
If you begin 
Why 


he said at length, 


touched her 


quick colour rose to her 
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without looking at her, 
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A ROMANCE OF TO-DAY. 


WALTER 


‘*T have come to call upon Mrs. Elstree, 
friend Jerome Elstree.”’ 

Ce pauvre Jerome! The tears come into my eyes ’’—in 
fact, they did at that moment—‘“‘ look !—when I think of him. 
So often have I spoken of his virtues and his untimely fate that 
he has really lived. I never before understood that there are 
ghosts of men who never lived as well as ghosts of the dead.’’ 

‘And I came to call upon your charge, Miss Rosevean.”’ 

‘Yes’’—she said this dubiously, perhaps jealously—‘‘ so 
I supposed. Why did you send me here, Alec? You have 
always got some reason for everything. There was no need 
for my coming—I was doing as well as I expect to do.’’ 

The young man looked about the room without replying to 
this question. 

‘*Someone,’’ he said presently, 
who knows furniture.’’ 

‘It was Armorel herself. I have 


‘And how do you get on with her? 


**has furnished this room 


no taste—as you know.”’ 
Are you happy here, 
Zoe? 

‘*T am as happy as I ever expect to be—until ’?-——— 

** Yes, yes,’’ he interrupted, impatiently. ‘‘ You like her, 
then? ”’ 

% like her as much as I can like any woman. You know, 
Alec, I am not greatly in love with my own sex. If there were 
no sth r women in the world than just enough to dress me, 
get my dinner, and keep my house clean, I should not murmur. 
Eve was the happiest of women, in spite of the difficulties She 
must have had in keeping up with the fashion. Because, you 
see, she was the only woman.”’ 

‘*No doubt. And now tell me about this girl.”’ 

‘*She is rich. ‘To be rich is everything. Money makes an 
angel of every woman. When I was eighteen, and first met 
you, Alec, I was rich. Then you saw the wings sticking out 
visibly one on each shoulder, didn’t you? They are gone 
now—at least,’’ she looked over her shoulder, ‘‘I see them no 
longer.”’ 

**T heard she was rich. Where did the money come from ? 

**It has been saving up for I don’t know how long. The 
girl is only twenty-one, and she has about thirty thousand 
pounds, besides all kinds of precious things worth I don’t 
know how much.”’ 

‘* Jagenel told me she was comfortably off—‘ comfortably,’ 
he said—but—thirty thousand pounds!” 

‘*The mere thought of so much makes your eyes glow quite 
poetically, Alec. Write a poem on thirty thousand pounds. 
Well, that is what she has, and all her own, without any 


widow of my poor 


** your impatience makes you unjust.”’ 
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no nasty poor relations—no profligate brothers 
to nibble and gnaw. She has not either brother or sister—an 
enviable lot when one has money. When one has no money a 
brother—a successful brother—might be useful.’’ 

** And how do you get on with her?”’ 

*‘T think we do pretty well together. 
precarious.”’ 

‘Why?” 

‘ Because the young woman is pretty, rich, and masterful. 
It is a curious thing about women that the most masterful 
soonest find their master.’’ 

** You mean that she will marry.’’ 

‘If she gets engaged, being rich, she will certainly marry 
at once. Until she marries I believe we can get on together, 
because she is totally independent of me. This afternoon, for 
example, she has gone out to look at pictures somewhere, with 
a girl she has picked up somehow—a girl who writes.” 

‘** But, my dear Zoe, you must look after her. Don’t let 
her pick up girls and make friendships. You are here to look 
after her. I hoped that you would gain her complete con- 
fidence—become indispensable to her.”’ 

‘Qh! that is why you sent me here ? 
what can Armorel be to you?” 

‘ Nothing, dear child,’’ he replied, patting her soft hand, 
“that will bring any discord between you and me, But 
make yourself indispensable and necessary to her.’’ 

** You will tell me, I dare say, presently, what you mean. 

Sut you don’t know this young islander. Necessary to me she 
is, as you know. Necessary to her I shall never become. We 
have nothing in common. I can do nothing for her at all, 
except go out to theatres and concerts and things in the even- 
ing. Even then our tastes clash. I like to laugh; she likes 
to sit solemnly with big eyes staring—so—as if she was recciv- 
ing inspiration. I like comic operas, she likes serious plays ; 
I like dance music, she likes classical music ; I like the fool’ 
paradise, she likes—the other kind, where they all behave s 
well and are under no illusions. In fact, Armorel takes her- 
self quite seriously all round. Of course, a girl with such a 
fortune can take herself anyhow she pleases.”’ 

‘*She knows how to dress, apparently. 
girls disdain dress.”’ 

** Butsheisnotan advanced girl. She is only a girl who knows 
a great deal. She is notin the least emancipated. Why, she still 
professes the Christian religion. Sheis just a girl who has set her- 
self resolutely to learn all she can. She has been about it for five 
years. When she began, I understand that she knew nothing. 
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‘*] have no new hope to give you, child.”’ 

Both sat in silence, looking into the firelight 

*Itis seven years— seven years,”’ said Zoe, ** since 
my great quarrel with Philippa She was eighteen then —and 
so was |—1 charged her with throwing herself at your head, 
you know So she did. So she does still. Why, the woman 
can't conceal, even now, that she loves you I saw it in her 
ves last night, | saw it in her attitude when she was talking to 
you She swore after the row we had that she would never 
peak to me again But you see she has broken that vow. I 
was eighteen then, and T was rich, a good deal richer than 
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No. you certamly could not. As a man of tle 
you would have been justified in breaking off the 
especially as it was only a day or two old.” 

*T could not let you go, Zoe,” he said, 
real tenderness. ‘I was madly in love.”’ 

‘I think you were, Alec. I really think that at the time 
you were truly and madly in love Kise you would never have 
done a thing of which you repented the next day.” 

‘** | have never repented, dear Zoe—never once.” 

‘** Perhaps you calculated that something would be saved 
Perhaps, for once in your life, you never 
Well—I consented to keep 


world, 
thing 


with a touch of 


out of the smash 
calculated at all upon anything. 
the thing a secret *’ 

** You know that it was necessary.’ 

‘You said so. I obeyed. But four years—four years— 
and no prospect of a termination. Consider!’’ She pleaded 
as she had spoken before, in the same soft, caressing, mur- 
muring tone. 

** 1 do« onsider, Zoe. 
I have no right ”’ 

_ Nons nee! 
My freedom: ”’ 
**Mine’ What could I do 
turn?’ Do not, I advise you, 
live restore your freedom to you. 

** I spoke in your own interest, believe me.”’ 

‘IT am now what you have made me. You know what 
that is. You know what I was four years ago.”’ 

**T have advised you, it is true.’’ 

“No; you have led me. At the moment of my greatest 
trouble you made me break away from my own people, who 
were sorry tor my misfortunes, and would have kept me among 
them in my own circle. ‘There was no reason for me to leave 
them. The wreck of my father’s fortune was not imputed to 
me. You persuaded me to assert my own independence, and 
to go upon the stage, for which I was as well fitted as for the 
kingdom of heaven.’ 

** [ hoped—I thought—that you would succeed.”’ 

“No; what you hoped and intended was to keep me in 
your power. You would not let me go, and you could not—or 
vould not *’—— 

**Could not, my child. I could not.”’ 

‘* For four years I have endured the humiliations of the 
actress who is a failure and can only take the lowest parts. 
You know what I have endured, and yet Oh! Alec, your 
love is, indeed, a noble gift! And now, for your sake, I am 
here, playing a part for you. I am the young widow of the 
man who never existed. I make up a hundred lies every day 
to a girl who believes every word—which’makes it more dis- 
graceful and more horrible. When one knows that she is dis- 
believed it is different.’’ 

** Zoe, you know my position.’ 

’* Very well, indeed. You live in a little palace. You 
keep your man-servant and your two horses You go every 
day into some kind of good society ’’ 

** It is necessary: my position demands it.’’ 

** Your position, my friend, has nothing to do with it. If 
you stayed at home every evening just as many copies of your 
paper would be sold. You spend all this money on yourself, 
Alec, because you are a selfish person and indulgent, and 
because you like to make a great show of success.”’ 

** You do not understand.” 

“Oh, yes, I do! You paint lovely pictures, which you sell: 
you write admirable stories and excellent verses—at least, I 
suppose they are admirable and excellent. You put them into 
a paper which 1s your own ’’—— 

** Yes—yes. But all these things leave me as poor as I 
was four years ago.” 


You can have your freedom again. 
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He got up and stood before the fire looking into it. Then 
he walked across to the window and gazed into the street. 
Then he returned and looked into the fire again. This rest- 
lessness may be a sign that something is on a man’s mind. 

** Zoe,’’ he said at length, without looking at her, ‘‘ your 
impatience makes you unjust. You do not understand. 
Things have come to a crisis.”’ 

‘* What kind of a crisis? ”’ 

** A financial crisis. I must have money.”’ 

** Then go and make it. Paint more pictures: write more 
poetry. Make money, as other men do. It is very noble and 
grand to pretend that you only work when you please ; but it 
isn’t business, and it isn’t true.” 

‘Again—you do not understand. 
a short time, or else ’’—— 

‘* Else—what may happen, Alec?’’ She leaned forward, 
losing her murmuring manner for the first time. 

** 1 may—I must—become bankrupt. That to me signifies 
social ruin.”’ 

‘You have something more to say. 
once ¢ 

“Tf I can get over this difficulty it will be all right—my 
anxieties over. I thought, Zoe, when I sent you here, that, 
with a girl rich, mistress of her own, of age, it would be easy 
for you to wind yourself into her confidence and borrow—or 
beg, or somehow get what I want out of her. To borrow 
would be best.”’ 

** How much do you want?’ Tell me exactly.”’ 

**] want, before the end of next month, about £3000. 
£3500." 

‘** That is a very large sum of money.”’ 

** Not to this girl. Make her lend it to you. Make up some 
story. Beg it or borrow it—and”’ he Jaid us hand upon 
her shoulder, but she made no movement in reply , he stooped 
and kissed her head, but she did not look up. ‘* Zoe—I swear 
if you will do this for me, our long and weary waiting shall 
I will acknowledge everything. I will give up 
this extravagant life: we will settle down like a couple of 
honest bourgeois we will live over the shop if you like—that 
ix, the publishing office of the paper.’’ He took her hand and 
raised it to his hps, but she made no response. 

** Would she ever get the money back again ?”’ 

** Perhaps. How can I tell?” 

* Even tor the bribe you offer, Alec, Iam afraid I cannot 
do it.”’ 

“We will try together 
attract the girl, to win her confidence 
She is in our hands ** - 

‘* Yes, yes. But you do not know her. 
succeed, what will you do*”’ 

**T must look out for some girl with money and get engaged 
toher. The mere fact of an engagement would be enough for 
me.”’ 

**Yes,’’ she said quickly, ‘‘ it would have to be. 
get engaged to—to Philippa? ’”’ 

**No; Philippa will only have money at the death of her 
father and mother—not before. Philippa is out of the 
que stion.’’ 

‘*Is there nobody among all your fine friends who will 
lend you the money ¢”’ 

‘**No one. We do not lend money to cach other. We go 
on as if there were no money difficulties in the world, as 
well as no diseases, no old age, no dying. We do not speak 
of money ”’ 

‘* Friendship in society has its limits. Yes: I 
can’t you borrow it in the usual way of business people ¢ 

‘**T should have to show books and enter into unpleasant 
You see, Zoe, the paper has got a very good 
Everybody sees it, but 
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explanations. 
name, but rather a small circulation. 
very few buy it.” 

** And so you heard of Armorel, and you thought that here 
was achance. You say to me, in plain words: ‘If you get 
this money, there shall be an end of the false position.’ Is 
that sor’’ 

“That is exactly what I do say and swear, Zoe. Itisa 
very simple thing. You have only to persuade the girl to 
lend you this money, or to advance it, or to invest it by your 
agency--or something—a very simple and easy thing. You 
love me well enough to do me such a simple service.’’ 

‘*T love you well enough, I suppose,’’ she replied sadly, 
‘*to do everything you tell me to do. A simple service! Only 
to deceive and plunder this girl, who believes us all to be 
honourable and truthful ! ”’ 

**Oh, we shall find a way—some way—to pay her back. 
Don’t be afraid. And don’t go off into platitudes, Zoe—you 
are much too pretty—and when it is done, and you are openly, 
before the world ’’—— 

**T know you well enough to know how much happiness to 
expect. Iama fool. All women are fools. Philippa is a fool. 
And I’ve set my foolish heart on—you. If I fail—if I fail ”’ 
her words sank to the softest and gentlest murmur—-‘‘ you are 
going to cast about for an heiress, and you will get engaged 
to her, and then-—then—we shall see, dear Alec, what will 
happen then.’’ She sat up, her cheek fiery, and her eyes 
flashing, though her voice was so soft. ‘‘ Hush!’’ she whispered. 
**T hear Armorel’s step !”’ 

They heard her voice as well outside, loud and clear. 

**Come to my own room,”’ she said. ‘‘ What you want is 
there. This way.” 

**Tt is the girl with her—the girl who writes. They have 
gone into her own room—her boudoir—her study—where she 
works half the day. The girl lives with her brother, close by.’’ 

They listened, silent, with hushed breath, like conspirators. 

** Poor Armorel!’’ said Zoe. ‘‘ If she only knew what we 
are plotting! She thinks me the most truthful of women! 
And all I am here for is to cheat her out of her money! Don’t 
you think I had better make a clean breast and ask her to give 
me the money and let me go?”’ 

** Begin to-day,”’ said Alec. ‘‘ Begin to talk about me. 
Interest her in me. Let her know how great and good ’’—— 

** Hush!” 

Then they heard her voice again in the hall. 

**No—no—you must come this evening. Bring Archie with 
you. I will play, and he shall listen. You shall both listen. 
And then great thoughts will come to you.”’ 

** Always great thoughts—great thoughts—great pictures,”’ 
Zoe murmured. ‘‘ And we are so infinitely little. Brother 
worm, shall we crawl into some hole and hide ourselves ? ’’ 

Then the door opened, and Armorel herself appeared, fresh 
and rosy in spite of the cold wind. 

‘My dear child,’ said Zoe softly, looking up from her 
cushions, ‘‘come in and sit down. You must be perishing 
with the east wind. Do sit down and be comfortable. You 
met Mr. Feilding last night, I believe.’’ 

The visitor remained for a quarter ofan hour. Armorel 
had been to see a certain picture in the National Gallery. He 
talked of pictures just as, the night before, he had talked of 
music: that is to say, as one who knows all the facts about 
the painters and their works and their schools: their merits 
and their defects. He knew and could talk fluently the 
language of the Art Critic, just as he knew and could talk 
the language of the Musical Critic. Armorel listened. Now 


and then she made a remark. But her manner lacked the 
reverence with which most maid us listened to this thrice- 
gifted darling of the Muses. She actually seemed not to care 
very much what he said. 

Zoe, for her part, lay back in her cushions in silence. 

‘*How do you like him*’’’ she asked, when their visitor 
left them. 

‘*T don’t know; I haven't thought about him. He talks 
too much, I think. An he talks as if he was teaching.” 

**No one has a better right to talk with authority.”’ 

‘* But we are free to listen or not as we please. Why has 
he the right to teach everybody ?”’ 

‘*My dear child, Alec Feilding is the cleverest man in all 
London.’ 
‘*He must be very clever then. What does he do?” 

does everything—poetry, painting, fiction—every- 


**Oh, you will show me his poetry, perhaps, some time ¢ 
And his pictures I suppose we shall see in May somewhere. He 
doesn’t look as if he was at all great. But one may be wrong.” 

** My dear Armorel, you are a fortunate girl, though you 
do not understand your good fortune. Alec—I am privileged 
to call him Alec—has conceived a great interest in you. Oh, 
not of the common love kind, that you despise so much- 
nothing to do with your beaux yeux—but on account of your 
genius. He was greatly taken with your playing: if you will 
show him your pictures he will give you instruction that may 
be useful to you. He wants to know you, my dear.’’ 

‘*Well,”’ said Armorel, not in the least overwhelmed, ‘ he 
can if he pleases, I suppose, since he is a friend of yours.”’ 

“That is not all: he wants your friendship asa sister in 
art. Such a man—such an offer, Armorel, must not be taken 
lightly.’’ 

‘*T am not drawn towards him,”’ said the girl. ‘In fact, 
I think I rather dislike his voice, which is domineering ; and 
his manner, which seems to me self - conscious and rather 
pompous: and his eyes, which are too close together. Zoe, 
if he were not the cleverest man in London, I should say that 
he was the most crafty.” 

Zoe laughed. ‘ What man discovers by experiment and 
experience,’’ she murmured, incoherently, ‘* woman discovers 
ata glance. And yet they say ’’—— 

PART IT.—CHAPTER 
THE OTHER STUDIO. 
The Failure was at work in his own studio. Not the large and 
lofty chamber fitted and furnished as if for Michael Angelo 
himself, which served for the Fraud. Not at all. The Failure 
did his work in a simple second-floor back, a chamber in a 
commonplace lodging-house of Keppel-street, Bloomsbury. 
Nowhere in the realms of Art was there a more dismal studio. 
The walls were bare, save for one picture which was turned 
round and showed its artistic back. The floor had no carpet: 
there was no other furniture than a table, strewn and littercd 
with sketches, paints, palettes, brushes: there were canvases 
leaning against the wall: there was a portfolio also leaning 
against the wall: there was an easel and the man standing 
before it : and there was a single chair. 

For three years Roland Lee had withdrawn from his former 
haunts and companions. No one knew now where he lived: 
he had not exhibited: he had resigned his membership at the 
club: he had gone out of sight. Many London men every 
year go out of sight. It is quite easy. You have only to leave 
off going to the well-known places of resort: very soon—so 
soon that it is humilating only to think of it—men cease asking 
where you are: then they cease speaking of you: you are 
clean gone out of their memory—you and your works—it is 
as as if the sea had closed over you. There is not left a trace 
or a sign of your existence. Perhaps, now and then, some- 
thing may revive your name: some little adventure may be 
remembered : some frolic of youth—for the rest—nothing: 
Silence’ Oblivion. It does, indeed, humiliate those who look 
on. When such an accident revived the memory of Roland 
Lee, one would ask another what had become of him. And 
no one knew. But, of course, he had gone down—down— 
down. Whenaman disappears it means that he sinks. He 
had gone out of sight: therefore he had gone under. Yet, 
when you climb, you can never get so high as to be 
invisible. Even the President, R.A., is not invisible. 
Again, the higher that a balloon soars the smaller does 
it grow; but the higher a man climbs up the Hill of 
Fame the bigger does he show. It is quite certain that when 
a man has disappeared he has sunk. The only question—and 
this can never be answered— is, what becomes of the men who 
sink?’ One man I heard of—also, like Roland, an artist—who 
has been traced to a certain tavern, where he fuddles himself 
every evening, and where you may treat with him for 
the purchase of his pictures at ten shillings—-ay, or even five 
shillings— apiece. And two scholars— scholars gone under- 
I heard of the other day. They now reside in the same 
lodging-house. It is close tothe Gray’s Inn-road. One lives 
in the garret, and the other occupies the cellar. In the 
evening they get drunk together and dispute on points of the 
finer scholarship. But this only accounts for three. And 
where are all the rest? 

Of Roland Lee nobody knew anything. There was no 
story or scandal attached to him: he was no drinker: he was 
no gambler: he was no profligate. But he had vanished. 

Yet he had not gone far—only to Keppel-street, which 
is really a central place. Here he occupied a second floor, 
and lived alone. Nobody ever called upon him: he had no 
friends. Sometimes he sat all day long in his studio doing 
nothing: sometimes he went forth, and wandered about the 
streets: in the evening he dined at restaurants where he was 
certain to meet none of his old friends. He lived quite alone. 
As to that rumour concerning opium, it was an invention of 
his employer and proprietor. He did not take opium. Day 
after day, however, he grew more moody. What develop- 
ments might have followed in this lonely life I know not. 
Opium, perhaps: whisky, perhaps: melancholia, perhaps. 
And from melancholia— Good Lord deliver us! 

One thing saved him. The work which filled his soul with 
rage also kept his soul from madness. When the spirit of 
his Art seized him and held him he forgot everything. He 
worked as if he was a free man: he forgot everything, until 
the time came when he had to lay down his palette and to 
come back to the reality of his life. Some men would have 
accepted the position : there were, as we have secn, compensa- 
tions of a solid and comfortable kind: had he chosen to work 
his hardest, these golden compensations might have run into 
four figures. Some men might have sat and laughed among 
their friends, forgetting the ignominy of their slavery. Not 
so Roland. His chains jangled as he walked; they cut his 
wrists and galled his ankles: they filled him with so much 
shame that he was fain to go away and hide himself. And in 
this manner he enjoyed the great success which his employer 
had achieved for his pictures. To arrive at the success for 
which you have always longed and prayed—and to enjoy it in 
such a fashion. Oh! mockery of fate! 

This morning he was at work contentedly—with ardour. 
He was beginning a picture from one of his sketches: it was 
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to be another study of rocks and sea: as yet there was little 
to show: it was growing in his brain, and he was so fully 
wrapped in his invention that he did not hear the door open, 
and was not conscious that for the first time within three years 
he had a visitor. 

She opened the door and stood for a moment looking about 
her. The bare and dingy walls, the scanty furniture, the 
meanness of the place, made her very soul sink within her. 
For they cried aloud the story of the painter. 

For five long years she had thought of him. He was 
successful: he was rising to the top of the tree: he was 
conquering the world—so brave, so strong, so clever! There 
was no height to which he could not rise. She should find 
him splendid, triumphant, and yet modest—her old friend 
the same, but glorified. And she found him thus, in this 
dingy den—so low, so shabby! Consider, if she had risen 
while he was sinking, how great was now the gulf between 
them! Then she stepped into the room and stood beside the 
artist at his easel. 

** Roland Lee,’’ she whispered. 

He started, looked up, and recognised her. 
he cried. 

Then, strange to say, instead of hastening to mect and 
greet her, and to hold out hands of welcome, he stood gazing 
at her stupidly, his face changing colour from crimson to white. 
His hair was unkempt, she saw; his cheeks worn; his eyes 
haggard, with deep lines round them; and his dress was 
shabby and uncared for. 

‘* You have not forgotten me, then ?’’ she said. 

‘** Forgotten you * ‘No. How could I forget you? 

‘Then are you pleased to see me? Shake hands with me, 
Roland Lee.”’ 

He complied, but with restraint. ‘‘ Have you dropped 
from the clouds?’’ he asked. ‘‘How did you find me 
here *”’ 

‘*T met your old friend Dick Stephenson. He told me that 
you lived here. You are no longer friends: but he has seen 
you going in and coming out. That is how I found you. Are 
you well, Roland ¢”’ 

** Yes, I am well.’’ 

** Does all go well with you, my old friend ?”’ 

“Why not? You see—I have got a magnificent studio: 
there is every outward sign of wealth and prosperity: and if 
you look into any art-criticisms you will find the papers ringing 
with my name.”’ 

* You are changed.”? Armorel passed over the bitterness 
of this speech. ‘‘ You are a little older, perhaps.’’ She did 
not tell him how haggard and worn he looked, how unkempt 
and unhappy. 

‘Let me see some of your work,”’ she said. The picture 
on the easel was only in its very first stage. She looked about 
the room. Nothing on the walls but one picture with its face 
turned round. ‘‘ May I look at this’’’ She turned it round. 
It was the picture of herself, ‘‘ The Princess of Lyonesse,’’ the 
sketch of which he had finished on the last day of his holiday. 
**Oh!”? she cried, ‘‘I remember this. And you have kept it, 
Roland—you have kept it. I am glad.” 

**Yes, I have kept the only picture which I can call my 
own. 

‘* Was I like that in those days ¥’ 

**You are like that now. Only the little Princess has 
become a tall Queen.’’ 

** Yes, yes; ITremember. You said, then, that if I should 
ever look like this, you would be proved to be a painter 
indeed. Roland, you are a painter indeed.”’ 

‘** No, no,’’ he said; “ I am nothing—nothing at all.’’ 

** We were talking—when you made this sketch—of how 
one can grow to his highest and noblest.’’ 

“Ihave grown to my lowest,’’ he replied. 
you’ 

vale ha it has happened, my friend? You told me so much 
once about yourself—you taught me so much—you put so 
many new things into my head—you must tell me more! 
What has happened ?’’ 

‘** Nothing.”’ 

‘*Why are you here in this poor room? I have been to 
studios in Rome and Florence, and Paris and Vienna: they 
are lovely rooms, fit for a man whose mind is always full of 
lovely images and sweet thoughts. But this—this room is not 
a studio., It is an ugly little prison. How can light and colour 
visit such a place ?”’ 

“Tt explains itself. It proclaims aloud—Failure —Failure— 
Failure ! ”’ 

‘**This picture is not Failure. 

‘*My name is unknown. I work on like a mole under 
ground. I am a Failure. You have seen Dick Stephenson. 
What did he say of me?’’ 

‘*He said that you must have left off working. 
have not.”’ 

‘*What does it matter how much or how long a Failure 
goes on working ?’ 

** Have you lost heart, Roland ?”’ 

‘* Heart, and hope, and faith. Everything is lost, Armorel!”’ 

** You have lost your courage because you have failed. But 
many men have failed at first—great men. Robert Browning 
failed for years. You were brave once, Roland. You were 
able to say that if you knew you were doing good work you 
cared nothing for the critics.’’ 

** You see, Dick was right. 
never send anything to the exhibitions. 

** But why—why—why ?”’ 

‘* Ask me no more questions, Armorel. Go away and leave 
me. How beautiful and glorious you have grown, child! But 
I knew you would. And I have gone down so low, and—and— 
well, you see! Yes. I remember how we talked of growing 
to our full height. We did not think, you see, of the depths 
to which we might also drop. There are awful depths, which 
you could never guess.’ 

He sank into the chair, and his head dropped. 

Armorel stood over him, the tears gathering into her eyes. 

**Roland,”’ she laid her hand upon his shoulder—there is 
no action more sisterly--‘‘ since I have found you I shall not 
let you go again. It is five years since you went away. You 
will tell me about yourself, when you please. I have a great deal 
to tell you. Don’t you remember how sympathetic you used to 
be in the old days’ I want a great deal more sympathy now, 
because I am five years older, and I am trying so much. I 
want you to hear me play—you were the first who ever praised 
my playing, you know. And you must see my drawings. I 
have worked every day, as I promised you I would. I have 
remembered all your instructions. Come and see your pupil’s 
work, my master.”’ 

He made no reply 

** You live too much alone,”’ she went on. ‘‘ Dick Stephenson 
told me that you have given up your club, and that you go 
nowhere, and that no one knows how or where you live. You 
have dropped quite away from your old friends. Why did 
you do that? You live in this dismal room by yourself—alone 
with your thoughts: no wonder you lose courage and faith.’’ 
She opened the portfolio and drew out a number of the sketches. 

‘* Why,”’ she said, ‘‘ here are some of those you made with me. 
Here is Castle Bryher—you in the boat, aud I on the ledge 
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among the seaweed under the great roek—and the shags in a 
row on the top: and here is Porth Cressa—and here Peninnis— 
and here Round Island. Oh! we have so many things to talk 
about. Will you come to see me *”’ 

‘* You had better leave me alone, Armorel,’’ he said. 
‘*Even you can do no good to me now.” 

‘*When will you come?’ See—I will write down my 
address. I have a flat, and it is ever so much better furnished 
than this, Sir. Will you come to-night? I shall be at home. 
There will be no one but Effie Wilmot. Oh! Iam not going 
to talk about you, but about myself. I want your praire, 
Roland, and your sympathy. Both were so ready—once. 
Will you come to-night ?”’ 

‘** You will drive me mad, I think, Armorel! ’’ 

** Will you come ?”’ 

He shook his head. 

**T have got to tell you how I became rich, if you will 
listen. You must come and hear my news. Why, there is no 
one but you in all London who knew me when [ lived on 
Samson alone with those old people. You will come to-night, 
Roland?’’ Again she laid her hand upon his shoulder. ‘I 
will ask no questions about you—none at all. You will tell 
me what you please about yourself. But you must let me talk 
to you about myself, as frankly as in the old days. If you 
have got any kindly memory left of me at all, Roland, you will 
come.”’ 

He rose and lifted his shameful eyes to hers, so full of pity 
and of tears. 

‘*Yes,’’ he said; ‘‘I will do whatever you tell me.”’ 

( To be continued.) 








The Board of Trade have awarded their silver medal for 
gallantry in saving life at sea to Joseph Watson, master of 
the steam trawler Heron, of Liverpool; and their bronze 
medal for gallantry, and sums of money, to James Kilby, 
second hand, and William G. Payne, deck hand, of that vessel, 
in recognition of their services in rescuing, under circum- 
stances of much risk and difficulty, the shipwrecked crew of 
the barque Latona, of Liverpool, which was wrecked off the 
Tuskar on Jan. 18. 








ASTRONOMICAL OCCURRENCES IN APRIL. 
(From the Illustrated London Almanack.) 

The Moon will be near Saturn during the night of the Ist. The planet 
passes the Meridian on this evening at 9h 21m p.m., and the Moon 18 
minutes later; she sets on the morning of the 2nd at 5h 3m a.m. The 
Moon rises on the 8th at 10h 44m p.m., and will be near and to the right of 
Mars throughout the night; she passes the Meridian, or is due south on 
the morning of the 9th, at 3h 9m a.m., and the planet 24 minutes later. 
The Moon rises on the 9th at a little after midnight, and will be near and 
to the left of Mars during the morning hours of the 10th; he passes the 
Meridian on this morning at 3h 30m a.m., and the Moon 35 minutes later. 
On the morning of the 13th the Moon will rise at 3h 4m a.m., and will after- 
wards be little to the right of Jupiter. Onthe morning of the 14th she 
rises at 3h 42m a.m.,and she will be near Jupiter, but situated to his left. On 
the morning of the 20th she is near both Mercury and Venus, The Moon 
rises at 5h 49m a.m., and she is near Saturn a second time this month on the 
28th ; she is a little higher in the heavens than Saturn, and they will be on 
the Meridian together at 7h 33m p.m.; she will then pass to the left of 
Saturn, and the Moon will set on the 29th, at 3h 8ma.m. Her phases or times 
of change are: 

Full Moon on the 5th at 24 minutes after 9h in the morning. 

Last Quarter 12th ,, 53 . 10 - morning. 

New Moon s nes © vs K » morning. 

First Quarter ,, 27th ,, 52 as 4 om morning. 
She is nearest to the Earth on the 13th,and most distant from it on the 26th, 

Mercury at the beginning of the month rises a few minutes before the 
Sun; on the 11th he sets at 7h p.m., or 14 minutes after the Sun; on the 
16th at 7h 44m p.m., or 49 minutes after sunset; on the 21st at 8h 26m p.m., 
or Ih 22m after sunset; on the 26th at 9h 3m p.m., or Th 50m after the Sun; 
and on the last day he sets at 2h 5m after the Sun. He is in superior 
conjunction with the Sun on the 9th; in ascending node on the lath; in 
perihelion on the 18th; near the Moon on the 20th; and near Venus on 
the 26th. 

Venus sets on the 2nd at 7h 31m p.m., or 58 minutes after the Sun; 
on the 12th at 8h 3m p.m., or Ih 15m after the Sun; and on the 22nd at 
8h 36m p.m., or Ih 30m after the Sun. She is near the Moon on the 20th, 
and in ascending node on the 25th, 

Mars rises on the 2nd at 11h 46m p.m., on the 12th at 11h 18m p.m., and 
on the 22nd at 10b 43m p.m. He is near the Moon on the &th, stationary 
among the stars on the 22nd, and in descending node on the 23rd. 

Jupiter rises on the Ist at 3h 37m a.m., or 2h Im before the Sun; on 
the 11th at 3h Im a.m., or 2h 14m before the Sun; and on the 2Istat 2h 
25m a.m., or 2h 30m before the Sun. He is near the Moon on the 13th, 

Saturn sets on the 2nd at 4h 37m a.m., or 59 minutes before sunrise ; on 
the 12th at 3h 57m a.m.,or Ih 16m before sunrise; and on the 22nd at 
3h 18m a.m.,. or lh 35m before sunrise. He is near the Moon on the Ist 
and again on the 28th, and stationary among the stars on the 29th. 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS 
IN WATER COLOURS 
SECOND NOTICE, 
The members of the Institute are fortunate in counting among 
their number some of the successful figure-painters of the day, 
and the prominence accorded to this style of work is doubtless 
in great measure due to the President's preference. Whether the 
high esteem in which his method of painting is held may not 
lead younger and less experienced artists to abuse the resources 
of body-colour, is another matter. We confess, for our own 
part, a certain regret at seeing this process so freely adopted ; 
but, so long as Sir James Linton sets the example, it is idle 
to suppose vhat the protests of outsiders will produce effect. 
Of the President's own work—three single figures—we have 
already spoken ; of the only member of ‘the Institute who at 
all challenges comparison with the chief's work, Mr. E. J. 
Gregory, neither “ Asthetic Amenity ” (302) nor “ A Step on 
the Stairs” (322) will do much to reverse their respective 
positions. Mr. Gregory's work is not wanting in a cer- 
tain flashiness, akin to brilliancy, but it lacks altogether 
the solid qualities and the harmonising touches which hold 
together Sir J. Linton’s least-finished and most gaudy figure- 
studies. Mr. Carlton Smith's “ Flowers that Fade” (106), as a 
matter of colour, is more attractive; and the girl in red, 
arranging the bright flowers, is elegantly posed and skilfully 
drawn. Miss Kate Greenaway’'s portrait of a little boy 
(145) is a curious instance of how little suited to portraiture 
are this artist’s well-recognised powers; while comparison 
between the same lady’s “ An Angel Visited the Green Earth” 
(155) and Mr. W. G. Collingwood’s “ Dorothy's Dream” (152), 
a girl walking among gravestones pursued by bats in the 
shape of cherubs—or cherubs in the form of bats—is refresh- 
ing evidence that in imaginative work Miss Kate Greenaway 
can more than hold her own. Another lady artist, Miss 
Florence Reason, contributes a single portrait study (252) 
in which we recognise more than usual signs of promise, 
while of her actual achievement we can speak in the 
highest terms. ‘There is a vigour in her touch and a bright- 
ness in her colouring which betoken a confidence in her 
own powers which ought to produce still better results. 
Both of Mr. Walter Langley’s contributions are studies 
of single figures, although with surroundings which practi- 
cally bring them into the category of genre works. “ Alone” 
(387) is the picture of an old woman seated on the window- 
settle of her deserted cottage—pausing from the round of 
daily toil, and thinking of the days and of the loved ones 
that are no more. In a way, it is the close of the life of which 
we see the midday in “ Knitting” (741). Both are painted 
with a broad brush, and with skilfully arranged backlight, so 
as to throw more shadow into the faces; and both, it may be 
added, belong to a school of healthy sentiment, of which the 
“ New Quay” painters have proclaimed themselves champions. 

Passing to the more complex subjects, we find, as usual, 
that humorous art has its recognised place at the Institute. 
One of the most successful works of the exhibition is Mr. 
Charles Green's * Pickwick Club ” (435), of which we find the 
members raised above the level of mere caricature, and depicted 
as respectable but probably dull British tradesmen and small 
gentry. Apart from the technical excellence of the work, 
which can hardly be overpraised, we think a debt of gratitude 
is due to Mr. Green for having rescued Mr. Pickwick and his 
friends from the depths to which Seymour's drawings had 
consigned them. Mr. Charles Green's “ John Gilpin” (282) is 
another clever—but less successful—work. More ambitious in 
its aim, but necessarily less complete in its execution, is Mr. 
M‘Iver Grierson’s “ Dancing Lesson” (678), given in a garret 
by a street columbine to her poodle, while the father in his 
clown’s dress is looking on with a critical eye. The 
strength with which the girl in her spangled muslin 
dress is suiting “action to the word and word to action 
is full of spirit, while the poor dog's look of earnest 
endeavour to please his mistress is quite touching. Mr. 
Edgar Bundy’s “His Last Descendant” (608), an old 
man nursing a young child, is not less ambitious, but it 
is far less successful. Attention is distracted from the 
main idea by the mass of superfluous detail, and the eye 
wanders over the canvas searching in vain for a spot free 
from ornament on which to rest. Another of the younger 
aspirants to notice, Mr. Fred. Evans, contributes a lively 
scene, “ When Jack's at Home” (625), of which the idea is 
better than the execution, although we recognise the spirit 
with which the figure of the dancing sailor is treated. No 
exhibition of the Institute would be complete without a study 
of eighteenth-century village life by Mr. Frank Dadd, and his 
contribution this year, “ Hawks Abroad” (302), is composed of 
much the same materials as have served him to good purpose 
on previous occasions. We have the taproom of the village 
inn, the careless man of fashion in full riding costume, and in 
the background two stock villains—bailiffs or highway men, as 
the spectator may spell the story before him. Highwaymen are 
also very dear to Mr. J. C. Dollman, and even if “ Hawks dinna 
Pike out Hawks’ Een ” (427) they can wear a very disappointed 
look when they come face to face after careful manoeuvring. 
Mr. Dollman is, perhaps, more successful in his horses than in 
their riders ; at all events, he finds more variety in the attitudes 
of the former than in the faces of the latter. Mr. H.R. Steer’s 
rendering of “ Goldsmith's Social Gatherings in Green Arbour 
Court” (452) almost touches on the pathetic; while Miss 
Beatrice Meyer's “ Dramatic Recital ” (782) comes very close 
to the border-line of historic genre—the subject being Mrs. 
Siddons before George III. and the members of his family and 
household : an excellently arranged picture, in which the like- 
nesses have been preserved with remarkable fidelity. Still 
more soaring is Mr. W. B. Wollen’s “Capture of the French 
Guns at Waterloo” (71), in which the central figure of a 
galloping dragoon shows very great spirit. Mention should 
also be made of Mr. Otto Sinding’s “ Fugitives” (212) ; Miss 
Demair Hammond's “ Waiting for the Procession” (276), a 
clever decorative work, in the style of Mr. Alma-Tadema ; and 
the “Harvest Festival” (335), another, but less pleasing, 
example of the same lady’s powers; Mr. John Scott's 
“Claudia and her Ravens” (249), in which the birds are 
especially good ; Mr. W. W. Collins's “ B.c. 85" (559), a study 
of ancient Britons assembled round the Druid’s grove; Mr. 
Hugh Carter's “Old Age” (591); and Mr. Hector Caffieri’s 
“Fish Market” (767), a bright and busy scene, caught 
with much skill and freshness of style. Mr. W. Simpson's 
view of “Jerusalem” is characteristic and truthful. 

It would be unfair to close this notice without a word of 
general praise of the flower-pieces and still-life studies, of 
which several are far above the level. Specially would we 
mention the various works of Madame De Landerset, Mrs. 
Duffield’s “ Pink Roses ” (219), Miss Melicent Grove’s “ Prim- 
roses” (322), showing what wealth of colour there is to be 
found in these simple flowers; and Miss S. A. Wheeler's 
“ Laughing Kingfisher of Australia” (473), a very remarkable 
study of plamage. 

Here we conclude our notice of an exhibition which, if 
wanting in any very special features, maintains the reputation 
of the Institute, as the representative of much careful work 
among English water-colour artists. 
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TRINGGANU, THE SEAT OF THE SULTAN OF TRINGGANU. 
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THE PEKAN, SEAT OF THE SULTAN OF PAHANG. 


MINING OPERATIONS IN THE MALAY PENINSULA. 
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1, Entrance to the Kuantan River, where the Pahang Corporation are working. 2. Batu Sawah, the landing-stage sixteen miles up the Kuantan. 3. Campbell’s Tin Lode (Pahang Corporation), 
4. Sungei Lembing District, where the Pahang Corporation are working their mines. 5. Native Chinese Tin-Stamping Mill, on the Kuantan. showing ancient workings. 
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[HE PAHANG ENTERPRISE IN THE MALAY 
PENINSULA. 
Malacca. the British Colonies of Penang and 
ley, Malacca, and Singapore with its great 
fic. also the fertile territories of Perak and Selan- 
t British Protectorate. are known to most readers 
es and provinces are situated on the western coast 
Peninsula ; but on its eastern side, from south to 
States of Johore, Pahang, Tringganu, 
some parts of which present an inviting 
A company styled “ The Pahang Corpora- 
wmed to undertake the development of the 
2000 square miles of Pahang, rich in tin 
eys, with the assent of the native raler ; 
her operations which have been commenced 
irn for capital ; and our Illustrations will 
for those who look to Eastern Asia from a 
l 4 
ion is that of the capital of the State of 
ry large Malay town, where the Sultan resides ; 
the King of Siam, to whom he periodically 
customary Bungah Mas Nothing has yet 
in his counts Another View is that of the capital 
gy. which has recently undergone great improvements. 
ling in the centre is the Sultan's palace, in which 
sident has dwelt since October IS88. 
to the Kuantan River, where a British magis- 
police, is stationed, is the subject of one 
‘iews \ small town has, during the last twelve 
sprung up here, which promises to excel in size and 
y similar towns in the protected native states on the 
of the Peninsula, owing to its unique physical 
compared with the other ports on this coast. It is 
the property of the Pahang Corporation. The Kuantan 
y large river; and steamers of the description seen in 
stration can ascend this river sixteen miles, to a place 
tatu Sawah. Between Batu Sawah and the sea there 
racts of rich alluvial soil, portions of which 
n utilised by the natives for their paddy crops ; but 
iter part still remains unneultivated, ready for profitable 
velop nent by a rricultural skill. 
One of the numerous well-known tin lodes, which the 
‘ahang Corporation is now developing, is also represented. 
The excavation that is here shown has been made by Chinese 
miners with primitive implements and without the aid of 
any explosive. From that excavation very large quantities of 
tin-stone have been extracted, and have been stamped in the 
mill that is shown among our Illustrations. This mil? is of a 
very primitive description, consisting merely of a small water- 
wheel propelled by the water which is directed to it by means 
of ar outlet from the main river. It works very small stamps, 
of the pattern usually employed in the dressing of rice. The 
Sungei Lembing district, where the Pahang Corporation are 
now developing their valuable tin deposits, is especially worthy 
of attention The hills in the Illustration are composed of 
slate. overlying granite, and contain the tin lodes. Our 
Illustration gives a faint idea of the amount of preliminary 
work which has to be performed by the Corporation before 
attacking the lodes. The railway and water course traverse 
the whole district shown in this view, and are continued two 
miles farther up the valley. 


THE NORTH-EAST WIND. 

In spite of Charles Kingsley’s song in welcome of the wild 
north-easter, which repaid its poet by killing him, I venture 
to submit that there is little to be suid in its favour. It is a 
wind without compunction, without solace, without inspira- 
tion. It has not a kind breath for anyone, its voice is harsher 
thin a raven's, and, so far from being the “ wind of God,” as 
its poet declares—but we know on good authority that poetry 
is ‘a feigned thing "—it is the wind of Death. Talk of its 

bracing brain and sinew!" it would be far truer to say that 
it is the source of lethargy and incapacity. The nimblest 
intellect loses some of its power when this foe to mat and 
beast sweeps through the streets and over the country, 
destroying the buds of spring and maltreating the virginal 
beauty of the year. 

There is something malicious and sly about it. Though 
chiefly fond of grey weather, gloom being congenial to its 
nature, the north-east wind appears to sleep for the nonce 
when a March sun is shining brilliantly. Then invalids, who 
have long been prisoners to this wind, steal out again into the 
open air, thankful to have escaped, as they suppose, from the 
least compassionate of jailers. But he has his eye upon them 
all the time, and suddenly sweeps upon his victims when they 
least expect such a visitor, and folds them in his cruel 
embrace. It is bad enough to nip buds, but to nip young 
lives is worse, and this is the pleasant occupation of the north- 
east wind. The surly fellow has some taste, unfortunately, 
and generally selects the loveliest flowers of the field, both 
vegetable and human. Whata pity that this wind, to quote 
a word of Shelley's, is “ unbodied,” otherwise it might be 
possible to vent our spleen upon it more forcibly than in 
words. When Wordsworth wrote of “ sorrow’s keenest wind,” 
don't we all know whence he borrowed the metaphor? And 
doubtless Shakspeare thought of this wind too when he said 
that its tooth was not so keen as man’s ingratitude, which is 
saying almost too much in its favour. But what an impression 
he conveys of the placid loveliness of the daffodil, that even 
“takes the winds of March with beauty”! And this reminds 
me that there are some people in the world so sweet-tempered 
as to make the best of everything : a north-east wind sweep- 
ing by them in all its strength does not disturb the serenity 
of their spirits. 

It is otherwise with most of us. We suffer in the eager 
air and endure as best we may, but we do suffer, and sigh 
vainly for that ethereal mildness of spring which comes only 
at rare intervals before “ Winter slumbers in the lap of 
May.” 

The evils inflicted by Kingsley’s favourite wind are some- 
times serious, and always vexatious. How, for instance, it 
irritates the liver! A Magistrate or a Judge troubled by that 
organ runs the risk of passing an unnecessarily harsh sentence 
when a north-easter is blowing. And what chance has an 
author if his book fall into a critic’s hands with the wind in 
that quarter? Then, too, the peace of family life is liable to 
be strangely disturbed. Everyone feels discontented ; there is 
the lack of sweetness and light, and one’s strongest impulse 
is to contradict whatever may be said, and to sneer at what- 
ever is done. It becomes impossible to take a cheerful view 
of life. We are afraid to look into our bank-books, to face our 
bills, to undertake the slightest responsibility. We recall old 
troubles, and the ghosts of the past rise up to worry us; we 
torment ourselves uselessly about past blunders, and ask why 
we did this thing and didn't do the otler, until we become 
thoroughly uncomfortable. 

I have a fancy that Schopenhauer, the archpriest of 
pessimism, a man who loved neither his country nor his kind, 
must have been born and bred under this depressing influence. 
According to his biographer, he considered the world filled 
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with beings morally and intellectually contemptible, from 
whom he must keep apart; he was utterly careless of the 
feelings of others; he was easily angered, suspicious, and 
irritable. “*It is safer trusting fear than faith, was one 
of his favourite quotations. ‘The slightest noise at night 
made him start and seize the pistols that always lay ready 
loaded He would never trust himself under the razor of 
a barber, and he fled from the mere mention of an infectious 
disease. 

Here we see, if my theory be a correct one, the irritating 
power of the elements on an egotistical philosopher, who was 
as timorous an an hysterical woman, and despised everybody 
but himself. Don't let us blame this sour philosopher, but let 
us rather ascribe his perversities to a power against which he 
could not fight. Is this an unreasonable suggestion’ Astro- 
logers declared a man’s state in life to be dependent on the 
position of the heavenly bodies at the time of his birth, and 
it is surely just as reasonable to cast a horoscope from the 
winds as from the stars ! 

Let me return from this digression to what may be less 
open to discussion. My readers will at least admit that I 
have neither exaggerated the unpleasant ways of this enemy 
to comfort, nor * set down aught in malice.” They will admit 
that the north-east wind divides families, encourages bad 
temper, upsets the liver, causes melancholy, and is the 
frequent cause of bronchitis, pleurisy, and all lung diseases. 
No doubt it blows some folk good, or it would be intolerable. 
It is this wind that forces frail Englishmen and women to 
spend the winter and spring in Italy and the Riviera; it is 
this wind that brings a winter harvest to towns and villages 
in Devonshire and Cornwall: it is this wind that sometimes 
stops the mouths of orators who have talked too much already ; 
it is this wind that tests a man’s patience : and it is this wind 
that puts money into the pockets of doctors and undertakers. 
What did Shakspeare mean by talking of the “idle wind”? 
This north-easter, which makes me shiver as I write, is busy 
enough with a vengeance ! J. D. 
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attention. Weare glad to hear that the Plymouth Club is prospering so well, 
J W Suaw (Montreal).—Shall appear at as early a date as possible 
W DosxaLpson (Boshof, Orange Free State The first impression of y« 
mover is favourable. We cor ld not pronounce on the other point without 
ful examination, 
GC HrEYwoop Additional batch to hand. We will write to you shortly. 
AN OLD LAby ( Paterson). The defence is B takes Kt. 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM NO. 2395,--By L. DESANGES 
WHITE. BLACK, 
1.Qto R7th Any move 
2. Mates accordingly. 
PROBLEM NO. 2399. 
By J. Pirrcr, M.A, 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in three moves. 


CHESS IN LONDON, 
fiame played between Messrs. POLLOCK and LOMAN, 
(Scotch Gambit.) 
wHirk (Mr. L.) BLACK (Mr, P.) WHITE (Mr. L.) BLACK (Mr. P.) 
1. P wo K 4th P to K 4th 16. Kt takes P 
2. Kt to K B 3rd Kt to Q B 3rd 17. K takes Kt P to K R 3rd 
. P to Q 4th P takes P 18. P to K R 4th P takes B 
. Kt takes P B to B 4th 19. P takes P 
. Btw K 3rd Q to B 3rd takes P would, of course, lose the Kt. 
. PwoQB3rd K Kt to K 2nd | jg, P to B 3rd 
7. Q vo Q 2nd P to Q R 3rd 20. R to R sq P takes K P 
8. B to K 2nd B takes Kt 21.QRtoK Ktsy to K 5th (ch) 
9. P takes B P to Q 4th 22. K to B sq R takes P (ch) 
10, P to K 5th Q to Kt 3rd 23. K takes R 
11, Castles Castles 24. % to K sq 
12. B to Q 3rd B to B 4th 25. K to Q sq 
13. B takes B Kt takes B 26. R to B sq 
14. Kt to B 3rd QR to Q sq 27. R to B 8th (ch) 
So far the gave has been steadily A merely desperate effort to draw hy 
opened on both sides perpetual check, 
15. Kt to K 2nd Kt to R 5th 
Threatening to win the Queen and mate R R sti ; K takes Rt 
. . to BR 8th (ch) takes 
gt tek g results from this. Kt 0. Q to B Stk (ch) K to R 2nd 
: ‘ 31. P to Kt 6th (ch) Q takes P 


to B 4th would lead to the loss of a piece ‘ 
for White. ; . And White resigns. 


R w B7th 
R takes Kt 





K takes R 
K to Kt sq 


The annual match between the St. George's Chess Club and the City of 
London Chess Club will come off this year in the latter part of May or 
early in June. The match will be played at the West-End, the St. George's 
Club making all arrangements. 

A return match between the City of London Chess Club (second team) 
and the Kent County Chess Association came off at the City Club on 
March 19, and resulted ina win for the City by 8 games to 7. Kent was 
five men short, but the games of the absentees were not claimed. 

Chess Telegraphic Codes. By Edwyn Anthony, M.A. (London: 
Wateriow and Sons, Limited.)—These are devised to reduce the cost of 
telegraphing chess games by one half; that is to say, two moves can be 
sent at the present cost of one. The method is ingenious, but the want 
proposed to be supplied can searcely be called a felt one. Until it is, we 
are afraid Mr. Anthony's work is love's labour lost. 

An exhibition of simultaneous play was given at the Cyprus Restaurant, 
on March & by Dr. J. W. Hunt, President of the North London Chess Club. 
His opponents were eighteen members of the newly formed Cyprus Club, 
and against these he won eight, drew five, and lost five. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
“THEREBY HANGS A TAIL.” 

Among the questions which modern science appears to Le 
busily engaged in asking its votaries to answer at the present 
time, is one of singularly interesting nature concerned with 
the inheritance of artificially produced conditions and mutila- 
tions. Dr. Weismann has raised a whole storm of criticism 
and comment on account of his bold statement that such 
injuries are never, by any chance, transmitted from parent to 
offspring, either in man or in lower animals. So emphatic is 
he on this point that he will not hear of anyone suggesting 
even the possibility of such an occurrence. ‘There has long 
been a popular belief, of course, that the injuries or accidents 
of a parent (and especially of a mother) are liable to be 
reproduced in the children, and many marvellous stories are 
to be met with in support of this view in the folk-lore and 
records of every country. But stories related by the people 
are one thing, while exact verified scientific recitals belong to 
quite another category. What satisfies the popular mind 
unaccustomed, as a rule, to weigh evidence and incompetent 
to judge of the relative merits of testimony—and what 
alone, on the other hand, can impress the scientist 
as worthy to be ranked and _ regarded as a_ facet, 
are two very different matters. Hence, because some con- 
dition or appearance is seen in an animal which strongly 
suggests the handing down from its parents of some acquired 
injury or defect, the popular understanding is given to accept 
the explanation of inheritance as the only and correct road out 
of the difficulty. Not an old woman in any part of the country 
exists who cannot tell one of many cases (both in human 
and inanimal experience) in which an accident to the parent 
has been followed by the reproduction of the injury in the 
offspring. Indeed, the explanation is so terribly simple, that 
the very ease with which it is made and offered suggests a 
very close examination of the so-called proofs. Such examina- 
tion is often very disastrous to the theory of the handing-on 
of acquired mutilations and injuries; and so science has 
come to regard this commonplace explanation as altogether 
vain. 

Against the theory of the people, if we may so term it, 
that the injuries of the parent may be, and often are, trans- 
mitted to the progeny, a vast body of facts may be offered 
by way of contrary argument ‘Thus Professor Weismann has 
experimental evidence to produce in the first instance; and 
although we must, like Oliver Twist, “ask for more,’ before 
the question can be regarded as having been decided on this 
point alone, yet the experience in question is instructive 
enough in its way. Dr. Weismann, wishing to test the theory 
he has been criticising, imitated in practice the well-known 
nursery rhyme, and snipped off the tails from a number of 
white mice. These creatures, as everyone knows, are sin- 
gularly prolific, and, as they breed rapidly, they presented 
favourable subjects for testing the reliability of the idea that 
the parental mutilation would be transmitted to the progeny. 
Family after family of mice was produced, and as regularly 
were the members “ docked ” in the matter of their tails. If the 
popular notion was to be regarded as correct, a race of tailless 
white mice should have been produced ; for Dr. Weismann’s 
labours extended over fifteen months, in the course of which 
five generations of mice had been born, including no less than 
901 young. Now, all the mice continued to be born in the most 
aggravating manner, with the long tails proper to the race. Not 
a tail was absent, and certainly not a tail was seen to be even 
shortened. It might, however, be somewhat rash, I admit, 
to conclude from the above experiment that it is absolutely 
impossible to produce in the young animal the malformations 
of the parent. We must bear in mind that Nature presents to 
us a very complex series of conditions in the way of life and 
its laws ; and it may well be that in our experiments we are 
not always able to imitate perfectly and exactly the conditions 
under which the handing down of parental injuries may alone 
be possible. I do not fora moment cuestion Dr. Weismann’s 
success with the white mice and their tails : I only suggest that 
it is possible we do not know as yet the precise conditions under 
which injuries and mutilations can be transmitted—if they 
can be made to appear in the offspring at all. It may be that 
the experiment has not been long enough conducted, or that 
the period of “docking ” the tails was not that which favoured 
the transmission of the mutilation ; or it may be that in one 
race of animals it is difficult or impossible to effect an experi- 
ment such as in another species can be more or less readily 
brought about. Theseareall mere suggestions only ; but they 
will certainly occur to the mind of the impartial observer, and 
are summed up in the inquiry, whether in our experiments we 
have hitherto hit upon the precise conditions under which 
injuries and mutilations can easily, or indeed alone, be 
handed on. 

Dr. Weismann tells us another very interesting story of 
the history of a Manx, or tailless, cit. Once upon a time I 
possessed a very fine specimen of a Manx cat, which rejoiced 
in the name of * Tailly.”. He was born when I was a very 
small boy, and died at the age of seventeen or eighteen years. 
His mother was an old favourite of ours, which had been pro- 
cured as a kitten from a travelling showman. As the show- 

; French, he dubbed the kitten “ Ecossais ” (on account 
of his sojourn in Scotland, I presume) ; and as “‘Cossy” the 
mother-cat was accordingly known. ‘Cossy possessed a remark- 
ably long tail, and there were certainly no Manx cats what- 
ever in our neighbourhood; yet there appeared in a litter 
of ‘Cossy’s kittens (on one occasion only) a tailless cat, 
which was saved from a watery grave by the want of 
a caudal appendage (upon slight things our fate may 
hang !), and which grew up into my feline friend Tailly. All 
the Manx characters were faithfully reproduced in this 
cat. He had the relatively longer hind legs of the true 
breed, and so marked was this peculiarity that persons on 
seeing Tailly run for the first time used to remark on the 
likeness of his gait to that ofa hare. If anyone asks me how 
I account for a Manx cat appearing among the progeny of my 
tailed "Cossy, I should be inclined to say that it was a case of 
“reversion,” and was due to some old strain of Manx blood 
cropping out in the mother or father. Just as the egg of a 
domesticated pigeon will occasionally hatch out into a “ rock.” 
because that wild pigeon was the progenitor of our bred 
races, so in Tailly’s father or mother the Manx ancestry 
was liable to appear. This, however, is an illustration of 
a natural law of inheritance, and not one of transmission of 
an artificially produced docking of the tail. Now, to Dr. 
Weismann was sent a kitten with a shorténed tail, which had 
formed one of a naturally tailed family born at Waldkirch 
As in my cat’s case, the father of the family could not be 
identified, and the mother, like ‘Cossy, possessed a tail of 
perfectly normal length. Yet, after much research, it was 
discovered that a Manx male cat had actually resided at 
Waldkirch, and was doubtless the parent of tailless kittens 
which had now and then appeared in the litters produced at 
that place. The case was not one of inherited mutilation, but 
of direct transmission of fattital chatacters; and this, of 
course, is a widely diffefent thing from the supposition that a 
cat which had lost its tail by an accident had handed on its 
lopped character to its descendants. ANDREW WILSON. 
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MINOR ART EXHIBITIONS. 

THE SOCIETY LADY ARTISTS. 

This society, which has now reached its thirty-fifth year of 
existence shows, notwithstanding its advanced age, no 
symptoms of infirmity or decay. In its new gallery (Egyptian 
Hall, Piccadilly) it still serves as the meeting-place for the 
works of both mature and rising painters; and the exhibition 
is one which should from its very nature commend itself to 
the notice and support of many readers of this Journal. 

Although the aim of the Council has been to preserve a 
certain balance between paintings in oils and those in water 
colour, it is obvious from the proportion exhibited on the walls 
that water colours as a medium are either best suited to or 
most appreciated by lady artists. Even Miss M. E. Osborn, 
who has achieved a reputation elsewhere, shows how much 
more water colours are adaptable to her art—for there is not 
a moment's hesitation needed to decide between the rival 
claims of a “ Pause in the Dance” (341), the figure of a 
Moorish girl leaning against a column, and the fine moonlight 
effect of “San Giorgio ” (534), the picturesque watch-tower of 
the inner lagoons. 

Beginning, therefore, with the water colours, we notice first 
Miss E.C. Hayter’s* Worth Forests” (2),a pleasant midsummer 
effect, in the bright light of which her carefully painted 
foliage shows to advantage. Miss Freeman Kempson also 
has an excellent idea of aérial perspective in her. view of 
“Snowdon” (12). from Llyn Lyddaw; and Miss Partridge 
finds in the Belgian artists’ retreat of “La Roche” (29) a 
pleasing reminiscence of the “ Forest of Arden.” Miss O'Hara 
seeks endless variety in stormy seas, and her study of boisterous 
weather on “A Dangerous Coast” (55)is fullof movement and 
truthful drawing ; while Miss L. Rayner shows similar fidelity 
to architectural subjects, among which her * Bootham ” (106), 
with the towers of York Minster rising above the houses, and 
Miss M. Rayner's study of the same cathedral (56), deserve 
mention. Miss K. Macaulay has adopted a somewhat different 
style, and exhibits two or three drawings which, although 
almost monochromes, are so full of light and shade as to make 
one ever regret the absence of her more usual treatment of 
river scenery. Her most successful works in this line are 
“Coming up with the Tide” (67) and “ Old Putney Bridge ” 
(180). Sefore leaving the water colours, we gladly call 
attention to Miss Middleton’s “In the New Forest” (23), 
Miss Ellen Bowyer’s “ Welsh Cottage” (77), Miss Lota Bowen's 
cleverly painted figure ‘‘ Wounded ” (98), Madame Giampietri’s 
marble reliefs, ‘“*In the Roman Forum” (124), somewhat 
spoilt by the background; Miss L. B. King’s portrait of a 
seated girl (139); Miss M. Butler’s “ Tramore Sand” (146) ; 
Miss Hickson’s * First Signs of Spring” (175); Miss Maud 
Gill’s “ Broughton Fell” (189) ; Miss M. 8S. Grose’s * Cathedral 
of St. David’s” (218), one half of which is a picturesque ruin, 
and the other a stately edifice: Miss Linnie Watt's “ Lisieux” 
(415), and other street studies ; Miss Sophie d'Ouseley’s 
“Henry VII.’s Chapel” (418); Miss Rose Barton’s * Picca- 
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dilly ” (454); and two or three sad reminiscences of Miss 
Maud Naftel, whose powers are to be recognised in the 


delicate foliage of the lane in which the‘children betake them- 
selves “ Unwillingly to School ” (428). 

Among the oil pictures,a foremost place is due to Mrs 
Perugini’s portrait of Miss Gertrude Lewis (497), executed 
with all the refinement of a miniature, but possessing greater 
depth of expression than is usually found in such minute 
work. Miss Osborn’s “ Wroxham Broad” (272), in the autumn 
gloaming, well deserves the place awarded to it; but it is 
somewhat of the nature of a Triton among minnows. ‘The 
most noteworthy of these are Miss Celia Davis’s “ Dish of 
Herbs” (249), a clever study of still life; Miss F. Mordy’s 
* Prosperity and Adversity” (257), studies in dog life; Miss 
Spure’s “Scene near Beddgelert” (263); Miss Mabel Marston’s 
** Poppies” (317), broad and effectively painted ; and Miss F. W. 
Currey’s “Source and Sense of Quietude” (294), a pretty bit 
of landscape, somewhat French in treatment, but displaying a 
good deal of individual feeling. 

THE FINE ART SOCIETY. 

It is now four years since Mr. Herbert Marshall exhibited at 
this same gallery (148, New Bond-street) his first series of 
Drawings of London—and at once made good his claim to be 
reckoned among the prominent water-colour painters of the 
day. In the interval he has been a regular exhibitor at the 
Old Water-Colour Society and elsewhere, and, although he has 
now and then carried his easel afield, he comes back to the 
streets of London, as capable of affording him all that he 
requires in the way of the picturesque—and, we are bound to 
add, all that he requires to stimulate the imaginative side of 
his talent. 

Among the hundred drawings which illustrate London in its 
broadest sense, stretching from Battersea to Limehouse, the 
choice of incident is boundless, and, although we may hesitate 
to adopt Mr. Marshall's theory that London looks her best 
in her autumn and winter garbs, we cannot dispute the 
taste with which he arranges mist, fog, and twilight round 
her “features.” In one, however, of his most successful 
sketches, that of the “Corner of Melbury Road” (90), he for 
once turns his back upon houses, and frankly deals with the 
autumnal beauties of Holland Park; but it is purely archi- 
tectural drawing—as in the “ Back of Kensington Palace” 
(68) ; “Cripplegate” (71), with the massive Barbican against 
the murky sky ; “ Emmanuel Hospital” (4), a still unspoilt 
remnant of old Westminster ; and, above all, in the almost 
panoramic treatment of the river front of the “Tower of 
London” (25)—that we see Mr. Marshall at his best, and 
that we learn from him most. He has the eye to discern 
and the hand to depict beauties which lie hidden from 
the vulgar gaze ; and his collection of drawings may well 
be used as a text-book by those who would make London 
understood and appreciated by those who dwell in it or visit 


it. To do so, however, satisfactorily, the streets and build- 
ings of London must be seen at various hours and in 
very different conditions of atmosphere. “St. Paul's” in 


the early breaking morn, with “ the web of night undone” 
(50); “St. Bartholomew's, Smithfield ” (24), in the afternoon, 
when its busy market-place is almost a desert ; the “Custom 
House Quay” (91), as the cold winter's evening is settling 
upon the riverside ; and “ Chelsea” (81), in the richer colours 
of an autumn afternoon, are spots which will live in the 
remembrance of those who have seen them once; and possibly 
the experience of Mr. Herbert Marshall may lead many 
Londoners to learn for themselves how many aspects of beauty 
their noisy, bustling, and seemingly prosaic city offers to those 
who will pause a moment in the wild race for pleasure or gain. 

The prefatory notes prefixed to the catalogues issued by 
the Fine Art Society give them at all times a special and even a 
permanent interest. On the present occasion, the sensible 
appreciation of Mr. Marshall’s aims and method deserves 
more than ordinary attention, and its study will materially 
add to the pleasure of those who come to look upon “ pictur- 
esque London” as here displayed. 

MESSRS. VOKINS’ GALLERY. 

Mr. E. Wake Cook bears a name which cannot fail to revive 
pleasant recollections in the minds of picture-lovers ; but he is 














HE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 








no way connected with the deceased Academician, and comes 
before the world on his own merits. His work, which, to say the 
least, is never monotonous, is the more interesting as coming 
from an artist the greater part, if not the whole, of whose 
training has been received in Australia. In his exhibition of 
Two Years’ Work in the Sunny South (14, Great Portland- 
street) are seventy pictures which record the artist's sojourn- 
ing on the Riviera, among the Italian lakes, and in Italy, as 
far south as Amalfi and Atrani. In many of these we cannot 
help recognising traces of the style of water-colour painting 
which, in Rome, has risen into notoriety of late years; 
and, although Mr. Wake Cook may not directly have studied 
under its professors, he has imbibed its influence. His touch 
is light and graceful ; and in many of the smaller pictures he 
has succeeded in conveying a very fair idea, not only of the 
scenes he depicts, but of the atmosphere by which they are 
surrounded. Among the most successful are “Isola Bella” 
(13), looking northwards towards the Alps; the “ Dogana at 
Venice” (10), very quiet and simple in treatment ; several of 
the views of Osta. perhaps the most picturesque of the Italian 
lakes ; and of Como, the most abounding in effects of sunlight. 
In the “ Porta della Carta” (46), the beantiful doorway of the 
Doge’s Palace, Mr. Cook shows considerable power of drawing, 
the outcome of a clear eye and a firm hand ; but it is in land- 
scape work—a trifle too trarai//é—that he is most successful, 
and his choice of subjects proves that he understands the liking 
of the public for views of places with which they have become 
familiar. 


AN ASTRONOMICAL LECTURE AT ETON. 
Having recently published a series of Illustrations of Eton 
College, with an account of its historical and personal asso- 
ciations, we readily 

take this opportunity 

to show an instance 

of the disposition, in 

that ancient abode 

~ of classical learning, 

‘ to study the truths 
of modern science. 
Eton was founded 
long before any idea 

of the Copernican 
theory was enter- 
tained in the wisest 
philosophic head ; 

but its scholars were 
allowed, the other 
day, in the New 
Lecture Room, to 

£ listen to  Major- 
A General A. W. Dray- 





4 son, R.A., the well- 

Wy known author of 

several ingenious 

¢ astronomical  treat- 
5 al ises, on his theory 





of “the second rota- 
tion of the earth, and its effects,” which may be here briefly 
explained. 

In addition to the two movements of the earth popularly 
understood—namely, that of its annual orbit round the sun, 
and its daily rotation—there is a third movement, a slow 
oscillation of the axis of the globe, causing the two half-axes 
of the earth alternately to describe cones in about 31,600 years. 
The pole of the axis of this “second rotation ” was stated to be 
situated 29 deg. 25 min. 47 sec. from the pole of daily rotation, 
thus causing the Arctic Circle, during one “second rotation ” 
(of about 31,600 years), to descend to the latitude of about 
54 deg. above the Equator; which affords a reasonable 
explanation of the cause of glacial action, and the great 
changes of climate on the earth in past ages. The precession 
of the equinoxes, the alterations in the limits of the Arctic 
Circle and of the tropics, and the declination of what appeared 
to be fixed stars, are explained by this movement of the axis 
of our globe. 

The lecture, illustrated by diagrams, was listened to by an 
attentive audienc, with evident interest in the subject. 


EASTER HOLIDAY ARRANGEMENTS, 

The availability of Ordinary Return Tickets to and from the 
Seaside, &ec., will be extended on the Brighton and South 
Coast Railway as usual over the Easter Holidays, and this will 
also include the Special Cheap Saturday to Monday Tickets. 
On Thursday a fourteen-day excursion to Paris, by the 
picturesque route vid Dieppe and Rouen, will be run from 
London by a Special Day Service and also by the Fixed Night 
Service. 

On Good Friday and Easter Sunday Day Trips, at greatly 
reduced Excursion Fares, will be run from London to Brighton, 
Worthing, Midhurst, Portsmouth, the Isle of Wight, Lewes, 
Tunbridge Wells, Eastbourne, Bexhill, St. Leonards, and 
Hastings. Special Saturday to Tuesday Tickets will also be 
issued from London to Brighton, Portsmouth, and the Isle of 
Wight. 

Extra Trains will be run to ai.d from London, as required 
by the Traffic, to the Crystal Palace Grand Sacred Concert on 
Good Friday, and the Special Holiday Entertainments on Easter 
Monday and following days. 

On Easter Monday Special Cheap Excursions will be run 
from London to Brighton, Worthing, Midhurst, Portsmouth, 
the Isle of Wight, Eastbourne, St. Leonards, and Hastings. 

For the Volunteer Manceuvres at Brighton, Portsmouth, 
and Eastbourne on Easter Monday, Special Trains will be run 
from London, Brighton, Hastings, Tunbridge Wells, &c. 

On Easter Tuesday Cheap Day Trips will be run from 
London to Brighton and Worthing. 

The Brighton Company announce that their West-End 
Offices—28, Regent-circus, Piccadilly, and 8, Grand Hotel- 
buildings, Trafalgar-square—will remain open until 10 p.m. 
on the evenings of Wednesday, Thursday, and Saturday, for 
the sale of the Special Cheap Tickets and Ordinary Tickets to 
all parts of the Line, at the same fares as charged at London 
Bridge and Victoria. 


The extension of the ferry bridge at Burton-on-Trent has 
been opened to the public. It is about a third of a mile long, 
and has been built by Lord Burton and presented to the 
borough. The total cost of the gift is about £10,000. The 
two'portions of the borough are now united, and the passage 
will be open, even in time of highest flood. 

The Duke of Cambridge attended a meeting held at the 
Mansion House on March 20 to promote the object of the Royal 
Military Exhibition, which is to be opened in Chelsea in May, 
and expressed his belief that the Soldiers’ Institutes, on behalf 
of which the exhibition is to be held, were deserving of sup- 
port. Lord Chelmsford, the Lord Mayor, the Chaplain of the 
Forces, and several officers also spoke in furtherance of the 
project. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 

How often it has been said to me, and no doubt to many others 
interested in the theatre, “‘ My dear friend, there is a mine of 
wealth under your very feet, if you only take the trouble to 
dig in it. Read the old dramatists, pick out the plums from 
their plays, utilise their plots, edit their often ‘ curions’ 
dialogue, and success is assured!” Yes, it is all very well, and 
easy talking, but it requires a very peculiar gift to borrow advan- 
tageously — to discard the bad and impossible without injuring 
the good and profitable. There is nothing that succeeds like 
Scores of dramatists have tried their hands on Sir John 
Vanbrugh’'s* Relapse.” There have been plenty of adaptationsand 
corrections of the famous work between the days of Sheridan 
and John Hollingshead, Drury-Lane and the Gaiety. Why, the 
original Vanbrugh comedy was only a continuation or sequel of 
Cibber’s * Love’s Last Shift.” Cibber in his play had laudably 
endeavoured to fashion the stage into something like decency 
by bringing back a rakish husband to reason, to happiness, 
and to his family. Vanbrugh, seeming to think it a scandal 
to polite manners to leave him there, makes him re/apsr, as if 
it were disgraceful to a man of the world to be honourable. 
* The taste, however, of the age Sir John Vanbrugh lived in,” 
observes the writer of “ Biographia Dramatica,”’ “alone could 
justify his committing such violence on the chastity of the 
Comic Muse; and whoever will peruse Cibber’s prologue to 
the ‘ Provoked Husband’ will be satisfied, from the testimony 
of one who certainly was well acquainted with this gentle- 
man’s sentiments, that he was, before his death, not only 
convinced of, but determined to reform, this error of taste.” 

But it is a gift granted to a very few to be able to makea 
good modern play out of an old-world comedy. John Oxen- 
ford, student, critic, and dramatist, certainly had the knack, 


success. 


the observation, and the taste required for the task. And Mr. 
Robert Buchanan, scholar as well as dramatist, brings to 
hear on his task observation, culture, and, what is so 
essential —though Mr. Buchanan would not own it for 
years — a knowledge of the technical detail of the 
stage. Quite apart from Colley Cibber or Sheridan 
or Vanbrugh, “ Miss Tomboy,’ recently produced at a 


Vaudeville matinée, is a very creditable piece of stage work. 
What on earth does it matter where plots or suggestions come 
from, so long as a clever man can turn out an interesting and 
an amusing play? Now, “The Relapse” as it stands in print 
is impossible. It is not only filthy and licentious, but, accord- 
ing to our modern ideas, it is a bad piece of dramatic work- 
manship. It contains two plots which do not harmonise 
with one another. The story of Lord Foppington and his 
brother Tom Fashion, which is thoroughly amusing and in 
the best spirit of English comedy, can be divorced altogether 
from the license and depravity of the relapse from virtue 
of Loveless and the spicy comments on matrimony of Amanda 
and the gay widow Berenthia. All that Mr. Buchanan has 
sought in the old play is the suggestion of amusement, so he 
retains Foppington, Fashion, and Hoyden, and wipes out the 
companions of Loveless and that irredeemable scoundrel 
Coupler. The main idea, probably, was to give Miss Winifred 
Emery a chance as a comédienne. It was a daring thing to 
suggest her for Miss Hoyden. We think of Mrs. Bancroft 

how well she would have played it some years ago!—of Nellie 
Farren—how well she did play it twenty years ago !—of Ellen 
Terry—whata Hoyden she would have made! Buta few weeks 
back, if anyone had suggested Winifred Emery as Iloyden, the 
answer would have been a decided * No.” And what a mistake 
would have been made! For Miss Emery’s Miss Iloyden is an 
enchanting performance, as opposite to her Clarissa as it is 
possible for a character to be, and yet in its way equally excel- 
lent. Who could picture the saintly Clarissa, with her saintlike 
air and heaven-directed eyes, bounding about on the same stage, 
playing monkey tricks, nursing her knees, and sucking her 
pinafore! The new Hoyden is the embodiment of fun without 
vulgarity. She is a “knowing” girl, but she is never a nasty 
one. She startles, but she never shocks her audience. With 
all Miss Hoyden’s abandonment and freedom, there is never 
at any time a suggestion of impropriety. Nature is telling 
the girl something that she does not understand. She is 
vivacious, but never vicious. And, indeed, it is a treat to find 
an actress who has sense to understand all this. Nine out of 
ten would have made Miss Hoyden the vulgar romp of the 
modern music-hall. Miss Emery takes her back a couple of 
centuries, and shows us a girl of wit, observation, and high 
spirits, brought up by a port-wine-drinking father, attended 
by an amorous spinster, taught by a profligate clergyman, and 
making “ calf love ” to John Ostler or the loutish farm-servants 
for want of betteramusement! It was no doubt for the sake of 
the Hoyden that the play was suggested. So far, then, the author 
of “Miss Tomboy” is safe. It is a surprise to the audience 
and a gain to Miss Emery. In her we have now a comedy as 
well as a sentimental actress. But the others do remarkably 
well. We who are somewhat dilettante in our tastes might 
have preferred to see the young and clever Cyril Maude as 
Lord Foppington, but these things can never be until one at 
least of our many theatres is managed by someone outside 


the inevitable interests of actors. It was not likely that 
Mr. Thomas Thorne would give up Foppington to one of 
his company. These things can only occur when we get 
a literary manager and not an actor manager. Be that as it 


may, and quite apart from dilettanteism, Mr. Thorne acquits 
himself remarkably well as the promoted Peer, and plays the 
part with a true sense of humour. Nor is Mr. Cyril Maude 
insensible to the fun contained in his Lordship’s valet. It is 
not, perhaps, for critics to say what might have been, but 
rather to judge what is. Mr. Fred Thorne, an excellent 
comedian, who revels in old comedy,and Mr. Gillmore, another 
clever member of the vast Thorne family, all do well. This 
much may at least be said, that “ Miss Tomboy” is a capital 
and amusing play, and it will not be wise to miss it if anyone 
has an idle afternoon to spare. C. 8. 


The preparations for the new Wimbledon at Bisley are 
progressing satisfactorily. ‘The camp will be ready for occu- 
pation on Saturday, July 12, and the shooting is to commence 
as usual on the following Monday, and last a fortnight. 

The Egyptian Hall of the Mansion House was crowded on 
the occasion of the annual meeting of the Metropolitan Asso- 
ciation for Befriending Young Servants, testifying to the 
widespread appreciation of its work. The Bishop of Bedford 
presided, and bore testimony to the excellent results attained 
by the association since its foundation in 1875. It has under 
its care some 7000 girls, who are, through its instrumentality, 
visited in their situations by ladies, provided with lodgings 
when out of place, and attended and nursed in sickness. 

The marriage of Lord Louth with Mises Eugénie Bellatrs, 
daughter of Mr. E. H. W. Bellairs, her Britannic Majesty's 
Vice-Consul at Biarritz, was celebrated in the parish church, 
Biarritz, on March 18, the civil marriage taking place at the 
British Vice-Consulate the previous day. The bridesmaids 
were the Misses Cassandra, Etha, Ada, and Gwendella Bellairs, 
and the bridegroom was attended by Vis- 
The bride was given away by 


the bride's sisters ; 
count Avonmore, as best man. 
her father. 
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modest situation and 
upon them in spite of 
‘ view of the unsought 
elevation of a discreet and virtuous family, which affords a 
refreshing contrast to the sordid motives and mercenary 
schemes that abound in vulgar novels of the present day. All 
the men and women, except one —namely, Peregrine Blundell— 
who have been mentioned in our notice of the story are 
thoroughly honest, with some faults of pride and temper; but 
Peregrine isaselfish,petulant,immoral,and unscrupulous egotist, 
the unhappy victim of a foolish marriage, separated from his 
wife and children. He has left them, with a regular allowance 
for their maintenance, at the town of Kirkfence, which we 
take to be Leeds, as Askley Bridge must be the well-known 
village of Ilkley ; he is afflicted with a mortal disease, “angina 
pectoris,’ and leads a retired life at Great Undermoor, faith- 
fully guarded by Miss Blundell, his Alizon, who has 
also the painful task of supervising and restraining her 
brother's impatient and irritated, silly and reckless wife. Dr. 
Noble, having called in to attend Peregrine in the 
dangerous paroxysms of his malady, which will probably soon 
kill him, becomes the confidant of Miss Blundell,and performs 
extra-professional services, by his admirable tact and sound 
jadgment, in helping her to manage affairs between the 
alienated and to check the frantic impulses that 
would break out in a fatal scandal. 

In discharging these offices of friendship he acts with 
supreme integrity and fidelity, suppressing the passion for 
Alizon herself which has gained control over his inward life, 
and upon some occasions provoking her resentment by his 
disapproval of her stern treatment of her unfortunate 
sister-in-law Hilda Noble, meantime, during a _ long 
holiday visit to her brother's house, almost innocently, 
through an tenderness, beginning with pure 
compassion, attracts the notice of Peregrine Blundell, who 
basely pursues her with seductive entreaties to go and 
live with him abroad. When this dishonourable attempt is 
rejected by Hilda, and is made known, after some delay, 
to Godfrey and to Alizon, friendly intercourse between the 
families is necessarily stopped ; Hilda, cruelly misjudged and 
severely rebuked by Alizon, returns to her school work in a 
miserable mood, while Godfrey resigns his post at Moorside, 
and prepares to quit the neighbourhood. Yet both his sisters 
have already been addressed by honourable lovers of most 
eligible quality: Giles Barras, though forty years of age, 
has engaged the affections of Letty Noble, a bright and 
charming girl; while Harold Ashby, a fine young fellow— 
resolute, constant, and plain-spoken —has made up _ his 
mind to secure Hilda, who for some time refuses his offer. 
It is ultimately through Hilda’s consent to marry this brave 
young American, followed by Godfrey's emigration and settle- 
ment near them in practice at New York, that the other 
portion of the problem is solved. Peregrine Blundell dies, 
having made a proper arrangement for his widow and children ; 
but Alizon, left in charge of large estates, and feeling herself 
alone, turns her thoughts to Godfrey as the helpmeet whom 
she needs, being aware of his sentiments towards her. Their 
reunion is brought about through Hilda's intervention, at the 
cost of a serious illness and a voyage across the Atlantic : then 
we leave them in a fair way to be happy. 
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By the World Forgot. By E. J. Clayden. (F. Warne and 
Co.)—Within the compass of less than two hundred pages, and 
with an unassuming form of publication, Miss Clayden pre- 
sents to us a story which has not only more unity of design 
and completeness of construction, but stronger interest, derived 
from the mutual relations of the characters, than many three- 
volume novels. Brevity and simplicity of effect are literary 
merits too seldom cultivated by popular authors of fiction in 
these days: in a new writer they are signs of good promise, 
and here is also the manifest power of representing men and 
women in distinct individual personality, sustained through 
delicate and difficult situations, the interest of which is suffi- 
cient to dispense with any violent shocks of outward accident 
or strange disaster. 

Helen Grey, the danghter of a broken-down London 
journalist who dies in a condition little above forlorn poverty 
in his secluded rural cottage, is a noble-minded, innocent, self- 
respecting girl, left so much alone in the gossiping, scandal- 
loving village, and so cruelly maligned by the Rector's 
uncharitable wife, that she becomes the victim of local 
slander. Being persecuted with the undesired attentions of 
Harold Champion, the Squire’s profligate son, who is already 
engaged to marry the Rector’s daughter, Helen lacks the 
assistance of a female friend to get rid of the compromising 
imputations that his behaviour has cast upon her A young 
artist, named Allan Aubrey, whose father is Mr. Grey's old 
friend, coming to the village, is soon in love with Helen, but 
she thinks his sentiment towards her is merely that of friend- 
ship, supposing him to have found Miss Harvey, at the 
Rectory. particularly attractive. When he comes again, 
injurious rumours of Helen's conduct are forced upon his 
hearing: and he sees one evening, in the shadows of two 
figures on the white window-blind of a lamp-lighted parlour, 
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what he fancies to be actual proof of an untimely visit, just 
before Harold Champion’s wedding to the other young lady. 
I king an explanation, he returns to London, 
renouncing his love for Helen, and devotes himself to painting, 
rapid professional advancement; while she, bitterly 
ig the loss of his friendship, but entirely ignorant of 
his suspicions, takes to literary work, and achieves an equal 
success, besides unexpectedly inheriting a fortune,and gaining 
the protection of Colonel and Mrs mother’s 
nearest Helen’s troubles are now over. indeed it 
was Colonel Granby, her respectable elderly cousin, and not 
Harold Champion, whose shadow was seen with hers on the 
window-blind, when he kindly visited her home after her 
father’s death. In due time Allan Aubrey learns } 
and has todo penance for believing that she 
wrong ; but the story ends happily for this pair of congei 
spirits. It is a good story, of the purely ethical kind. 
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(vsette. By Katharine 8. Macquoid. Two vols. (Ward 
and Downey.)—Tourists who have visited the Ardennes, who 
have pleasant memories of the banks of the Meuse, of the 
towns of Namur and Dinant, on that river, and of La Roche, 
on the Ourthe—also the readers of Mrs. Mac juoid s useful and 
delightful book describing that picturesque and hospitable 
district of the Belgian kingdom—will feel quite at home in 
the scenes and social life of this agreeable story. But those 
who have had only sufficient experience of foreign manners, 
in any provincial community, to enter cordially into a wise 
and kindly recognition of all common human_ interests, 
flavoured with a gentle humorous perception of small differ- 
ences of national habits and manners, will find the simple 
tale of Cosette Delahay and her two lovers perfectly congenial 
to their minds 

This good and dutiful girl, devoted to the care of an invalid 
mother, with whom she lives at the house of her aunt, the 
imperious, fussy, but heartily affectionate Madame Popot, 
manager of a thriving laundry at Dinant. is a charming 
maiden, innocent as daylight, but for the time embarrassed 
with the rival attentions of M. Anatole and Auguste 
Wirkay. The former suitor is a worthy middle-aged man, 
the clever chief cook of a fashionable hotel at Namur, able 
to retire on a comfortable independence, renerous, 
and sincere, but slightly vain and pompous in his talk 
and demeanour. The latter is a handsome, idle young 
fellow who soon wins the girl's heart by his sentimental pro- 
fessions, but who is averse to industry and chooses to waste 
his time in angling on the Lesse, forfeiting every chance of 
regular employment, and unable to support a wife. Cosette 
is strongly urged, for her mother’s sake, to accept her elderly 
admirer, but cannot dissemble her attachment to the graceful 
do-nothing lounger, whom her fancy invests with manly 
virtues that he does not By the indiscreet match- 
making zeal of her well-meaning aunt, M. Pécasse is 
somewhat misled concerning the state of Cosette’s affections, 
until he learns the fact of her occasionally meeting Auguste, 
when he naturally gets angry, while a malicious female 
slanderer tries to make the worst of the affair. The death of 
Cosette’s mother then sets her free to take a situation as book- 
keeper in a china and lace business at La Roche belonging 
to Mdlle. Féiicité Magloire, whom she serves with diligent 
fidelity; but Auguste Wirkay, left at Dinant, loses all the 
opportunities provided him for earning an honest livelihood. 
In the end, when the proprietress of the La Roche establish. 
ment, being enriched by a large inheritance, looks about for 
a handsome young husband, and selects this unprincipled 
trifler for the post, he coolly jilts the modest girl who has 
endured so much for his sake. But this, after all, is a happy 
escape for Cosette: she is now placed in a good position, as 
manager of the china-shop which her aunt has purchased, and 
she finally consents to marry brave M. Pécasse, whose little 
faults have been thoroughly cured 
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John Vale’s Guardian. By D. Christie Murray. Three 


vols. (Macmillan and Co.)—Middle-class rustic and gmall- 
town English life in the Midland counties. without the con- 
ventional figures of the Squire, the Baronet, and the Vicar 
indispensable to some other novelists, furnishes good materials 
for this robust author's invention of a plot. In the present 
story we are made to take a concern in the fortunes of an 
amiable orphan boy, heir to a few hundred acres of freehold 
estate, left under the treacherous guardianship of his father’s 
cousin, Robert Snelling, corn-factor, of Castle Barfield, who is 
a cruel and cunning rogue. John Vale being in delicate 
health, and having suffered a concussion of the brain in a 
stone-fight among schoolboys, a wicked design to reduce him 
to permanent imbecility, perhaps even to shorten his life, 
enters the mind of his covetous kinsman. But he runs away, 
with another boy, to the town of Warwick, where they are 
kindly sheltered by a worthy French couple, M. and Madame 
Vigne, whose friend, M. Jousserau, a clever artist fond of 
rambling sketches in rural England, has met these youths in 
the fields near their home. The characters of these good 
foreigners, and that of Isaiah Winter, a shrewd and honest 
countryman long in the service of Mr. Snelling, but resolved 
to thwart his iniquitous devices, are portrayed with much 
humourand spirit. The boy Vale soon becomes apprentice toa 
local printer, in whose petty establishment he is associated with 
an elderly sneak, dawdler, and drunkard, Tobias Orme, much 
addicted to Pecksniffian speeches, but capable of the meanest 
tricks in practice. This man, learning that Mr. Snelling has 
advertised a money reward for discovering the fugitive boy, 
privately goes to Castle Barfield for the purpose of betraying 
John Vale, who is fetched back and is not again manifestly ill- 
treated, as the rumours on this score against Mr. Snelling have 
exposed that unjust guardian to popular indignation, since 
Isaiah Winter has quitted his service and speaks out plainly 
enough. 

One or two important events in the neighbourhood suddenly 
alter the position of affairs. Snelling has bad luck ; his house 
is accidentally burnt down, and his overbearing addresses, as 
a rich, portly, middle-aged widower, to the pretty daughter of 
bluff Farmer Shorthouse, are rejected by that sensible young 
woman, who is already in love with the accomplished French 
painter, an honourable gentleman. sprightly, kindly, and 
sincere. But the great event is the finding of a valuable seam 
»f coal on the land belonging to John Vale’s inheritance ; also 
on a piece of land which Isaiah Winter has the means of pur- 
chasing, and by which that faithful friend of the good boy is 
effectively enriched. The machinations of Snelling, however, 
begin from these circumstances to take a more desperately 
atrocious complexion than before. Knowing himself to be 
next heir to the property in case of the death of bis ward, and 
seeing now that the estate, instead of a moderate-sized farm. 
will be a great colliery yielding a noble revenue, he contrives 
a secret scheme of murder. Having taken John Vale, whom 
he now indulges and flatters, to live with him in a ruinous 
old tumble-down mansion, where the upper chamber of a 
decayed separate tower is the boy’s favourite play-room, this 
infatuated slave of avarice proceeds to loosen the bricks of the 
arch underneath, intending to take them out, and to let the 
boy perish by the fall of the building. He is observed at thir 
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work by Tobias Orme, who suspects that Snelling has found a 
hidden treasure, and who therefore removes some bricks, which 
he is prevented from replacing : in consequence of this. when 
Snelling is on the eve of performing his supreme act of wicked- 
ness, going himself into the chamber of peril, he is- killed by 
his own trap. So John Vale is relieved of the existence of his 


dangerous guardian. and he and all the others. who may still 


be living for aught we know, and 


healthy, wealthy and wise. 


are likely to be happy 


THE LIVERPOOL GRAND NATIONAL 
During the week the flat-racing season has been inaugurated 
at Lincoln, and by time-honoured custom the Liverpool Grand 
National Steeplechase follows. This race, in connection with 
cross-country sport, is as the Derby in racing on the flat—the 
blue riband of the year. With Englishmen, steeplechasing is 
always attractive and popular. It may be that the element of 
a little extra danger in clearing fences and ditches gives an 
additional zest to it in the minds of a sport-loving people. 
Anyway, the Grand National never fails to attract very large 
crowds to Aintree on the Friday following the Lincolnshire 
Handicap, and this year’s race is no exception to the rule. 
The race is run over what is probably the severest course 
in England It is 4 miles and 856 yards long, some 
of the obstacles to be got over are of a most troublesome 
character. One fence at which two persons, at least, have lost 
their lives—namely, Joe Wynne, when he was riding C’Connell, 
and George Ede (Mr. “ Edwards”)—has happily been done 
away with. ‘The riders first encounter two simple thorn 
fences, and at the third essay they have to meet one of the new 
regulation obstacles, miscalled the “ open ditch.” Succeeding 
this is a rail and fence, which in its turn is followed by a 
simple thorn fence, the next jump being the celebrated Beecher's 
Brook. This is very troublesome, and unfailingly brings one or 
two horses to grief. Bearing to the left, a rail-fence has to be sur- 
mounted, followed at a short interval by another “ regulation ” 
jump ; and, bearing sharp to the left again, the horses have 
to face Valentine’s Brook, which is really the same ditch as 
Beecher’s Brook, and runs into the canal close by. A thorn 
fence follows, with, later, an ordinary ditch and fence; then a 
ditch and rail, after which the Melling road is crossed, and 
the horses then traverse the flat-race course diagonally. After 
jumping two thorn fences and another “ guarded ditch,” they 
arrive at the water-jump, which is no longer the formidable 
obstacle it was, the water being but 12 ft. 3in. wide and 2 ft. 
deep, with a perpendicular thorn fence in front 1ft. thick 
and 2ft. in height. ‘his brings them opposite where they 
started, and the same course is pursued again. The most for- 
midabie fences of the lot are, in all probability, those between 
Beecher’s and Valentine's Brooks. 

There were originally sixty-two subscribers for the race, but 
twenty-one paid the minor forfeit,and others have been elimin- 
ated. The betting has been of a very fluctuating nature, the 
new G.N.H. rule as to the registration of partnerships, not 
having been clearly understood by owners, causing much con- 
fusion and uncertainty for a while. Roquefort, a previous 
winner of this race, had to be eliminated through wrong 
entry. Among the runners are several horses who have per- 
formed over the country before—notably Frigate, making her 
seventh essay over the severe course ; and it may be mentioned 
that after this occasion she will be relegated to the stud. 
Bellona, M.P., and Why Not, who finished second last 
year, are also runners. Two years ago Bellona had a nasty 
stumble at the canal bend when she looked like winning, and 
she finished fourth last year after jumping first on to the 
racecourse. Among the novices the pride of place is claimed 
by Ilex, whose connections are more than ordinarily sanguine 
is claimed for this son of Rostrevor and 
Rostrum’s dam, who was purchased from the Irish, that he 
could “jump anything and stay for a week.” Why Not is 
greatly fancied in many quarters, and his friends believe that 
he will be able to improve on last year’s form, despite 
the prohibitive. The runners will probably include Frigate, 
Gamecock, Why Not, Battle Royal, Bellona, Voluptuary (who 
won six years ago), M.P., Emperor, Braceborough. Ietiche, 
Hettie, who will carry the Prince of Wales's colours, Alcwus, 
Lord Coventry, Baccy, Ilex, and Dominion. The issue will 
probably be fought out between Bellona, Emperor, and Ilex. 
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Sir John Lubbock, M.P., has opened a new Public Free 
Library in Ravenscourt Park, the fine open space at Hammer- 
smith which was acquired some two or three years ago by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. An old mansion stands in the 
park, and at the instance of an influential local committee 
this has been adapted to the purposes of the library. The 
shelves contain 8270 volumes, of which 6870 are in the lend- 
ing and 1406 in the reference department. The Rev. J. H. 
Snowden, Chairman of the Library Commissioners, presided. 

A further munificent donation has been made to the scheme 
for founding and endowing a convalescent home for patients 
from the London hospitals. Some time ago the anonymous 
originator of the proposal gave £100,000, and another anony- 
mous gentleman supplements that gift with £50,000. But 
before the home can be completed and suitably endowed 
between £300,000 and £400,000 are required. Several other 
gentlemen, or wealthy City companies, animated by the same 
spirit, and having command of similar means, are therefore 
asked to assist in making up the difference. Arrangements 
have been provisionally made to purchase an eligible property 
fifty acres in extent, in a healthy neighbourhood seventeen 
miles from London, as a site for the institution. 

The Governors of the Queen Anne’s Bounty Corporation 
have held their annual meeting for the distribution of their 
surplus revenue in grants to meet benefactions from diocesan, 
local, or private sources, on behalf of poor benefices in England 
and Wales. The number of applications and the amount of 
benefactions offered were larger than usual, and the governors 
were compelled to give less than was anticipated to many, and 
entirely to disappoint twenty-one applicants. The governors 
will be glad to receive gifts and bequests in aid of their funds. 
The benefices selected for augmentation were eighty-seven in 
number (out of 108), and ranged in value from nil to £197 
perannum. The total amount of the grants voted is £22,000, 
and the aggregate value of the benefactions to be attracted 
thereby is £30,000. 

A photographic society, entitled the Exeter Hall Camera 
Club, has been formed in connection with the central Y.M.C.A. 
The club has been divided into two sections, to one of which 
ladies will be eligible for membership. The following 
advantages and privileges, among others, are offered to 
members: Use of dark-rooms, &c., to be constructed in base- 
ment at Exeter Hall, popular and instructive lectures on 
photography, outdoor excursions for the study of landscape 
photography, facilities for exchanging photographs, Xc., and 
purchasing apparatus and chemicals at cost price, and 
periodical exhibitions of members, besides ordinary meetings 
from time to time. Ladies and gentlemen desirous of becoming 
members should communicate with G. J. Ingram, Hon. Sec., 
Excter Hall Camera Clab, Exeter I[all, Strand. 
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THE COLLIERY STRIKE AND THE LONDON 
COAL EXCHANGE. 
The anxiety felt during many days, not only in the mann- 
facturing districts, where coal for the steam-engine is the 
mainspring of the staple industries. but also in the households 
of many private families, alarmed by the rapidly increased 
price of a commodity so necessary for domestic comfort, is 
happily relieved by the termination of the great colliery strike. 
On Thursday, March 20, the representative federated colliery 
owners and the delegates of colliery labourers of Lanca- 
shire, Yorkshire, Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, Leicestershire, 
and Warwickshire met at the Westminster Palace Hotel, and 
agreed to resolutions which not only end the strike, but give 
some hope of averting such struggles in the future. It 
was resolved that the men should at once resume work, 
with an immediate advance of five per cent of their wages, and 
that a further advance of five per cent should be given in 
the first week of August ; arrangements were further agreed 
to. in principle, for dealing with wages questions in future. 
The news of this settlement of the dispute was received in 
such towns as Bolton and Burnley, Leeds and Sheffield, and in 
the Midland counties, with the greatest satisfaction, as trade 
in all its various branches was being brought to a standstill 
from want of fuel, entailing enormous losses to manufacturers 
and causing great privation among the working classes. many 
thousands of whom were thrown out of employment by no 
fanit of their own. In the cotton trade a large number of 
mills have had to be closed for a short period, as stocks of coal 
were practically exhausted. Never was coal so much prized as 
it had been during the preceding week, and the avidity with 
which the commonest material has been bought up is not the 
least noticeable feature of the great strike. The loss of wages 
has been enormons, but colliery proprietors and agents have 
profited at the expense of other employers and householders. 
In London, where the various industrial employments of the 
working classes are not, with some exceptions, immediately 
dependent on the cost of steam-power for factories, the poor 
were threatened with a deprivation of warmth and of needful 
household convenience, and persons of limited incomes began 
seriously to contemplate an embarrassing increase of their 
earcfully regulated weekly expenses. Although, in the first 
instance, the direct effect of the colliery strike must apply to 
the coal sent up to the Metropolis by the Midland and Great 
Northern Railways, it could not fail also to enhance the price of 
seaborne coal from Northumberland and Durham and South 
Wales ; the holders of large stocks of coal in London were not 
disposed to part with it on moderate terms, referring to the 
fancy prices asked for the coal at the pits, which was on an 
ton, while in some cases it was 
This had a decidedly unfavour- 
able effect upon the market, which for some days almost 
suspended business; while the merchants, in the 
of any decisive intelligence regarding an amicable settlement 
between the colliery owners and miners, resolved further to 
increase house coal by 2s. and “ trolley” coal by Is. 6d. These 
advances, in addition to the rise on Saturday, March 15, when 
the strike began, made a total official increase of 3s. on house 
coal and 3s, 4d. on “* trolley ” coal, while the price of seaborne 
coal also further advanced. There was an opinion among the 
merchants thatthe conferences pending would have no salutiry 
effect upon the dispute, but that the colliery owners individually 
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would settle their immediate 
disputes with the men by mutual 
arrangement, being compelled to 
adopt this course by force of cir- 
cumstances. The panic among 
London householders may have 
been spontaneous, but irrespon- 
sible newspaper reports magnified 
the impending danger, and many 
London coal-dealers, great anc 
small, took advantage of it as far 
as they could. 
These recent experiences give 
some interest to the * Sketches at 
the London Coal Exchange” which 
our Artist has furnished, occupy- 
ing three pages this week. The 
Coal Exchange is cert-inly not a 
trade monopolist institution, being 
free and open toall who want to 
buy or sell coal, without payment 
of any subscription or fees: it was 
established by Act of Parliament. 
nearly fifty years ago, for the 
common public benefit, and its 
care is vested in the City Corpora- 
tion. who appoint a Committee of 
Management, as in the case of 
other London markets. Until July 
IS89, as our readers are aware, 
there was a duty of one shilling 
and a penny a ton levied by the 
Corporation on all coal brought 
to London ; a certain portion of 
this revenue was assigned to the 
late Metropolitan Board of Works, 
for street improvements, main 
drainage, freeing of bridges, and 
other improvements, and the City 
Corporation had also its share. 
The proceeds of the odd penny. 
during several years, were very 
properly devoted to the erection 
of the Coal Exchange building, 
which was opened in 1849. It 
stands in Lower Thames-street, 
at the bottom of the steep street 
called St. Mary-at-hill, nearly 
opposite Billingsgate Fish Market 
There is a handsome _ pillared 
portico, surmounted by a lofty cupola, at this street corner ; and 
the interior, reached by stone steps, is a noble circular hall, 
with a high roof of iron and glass, and with three galleries all 
round it, presenting a light and elegant appearance. Surround- 
ing this hall on every side, andat different levels, are many apart- 
ments, office-chambers, and counting-houses, which are let by the 
Corporation to numerous colliery firms and companies, agents, 
brokers. coal-meters, coal-whippers, owners of steam collier- 
vessels, railway coal-carriers, and others connected with the 
trade ; besides such associations as the * Coal ‘Trade Protection 
Society.” the “Inland Colliery Owners,” and the “ Society of 
Coal Merchants of London,” who have private subscription-rooms 
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WAITING FOR CLIENTS. 

for the use of their own members. ‘There are postal telegraph 
offices and telephones all over the place ; and refreshment-rooms 
on the main floor. The Clerk and Registrar, Mr. J. B. Scott, 
has his offices in the second gallery ; and there are beadles and 
messengers in livery to attend his bidding. The walls and roof 
are tastefully decorated with artistic paintings, some of which 
represent the presumed forms of extinct species of plants, the 
palzxontological vegetation from which, as the geologists have 
taught us, coal has becn produced ; others are pictures of col- 
lieries and their work, or the carriage of coal by land and sea. 
In glass cases, on stands, are specimens of coal and iron ore, 
The aspect of this hall is cheerful and pleasant, and it affords 
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excellent accommodation for private business or for sales in 
the general market. 

The Coal Exchange market is held on three days of the 
week, about two o'clock in the afternoon, when a hundred 
gentlemen stroll in, lounge about the spacious circular area, 
with mutual greetings and inquiries, which lead to groups 
and couples engaging in serious talk, producing lists, letters, 
and notebooks, and making bargains or contracts, often 
clinched by a bit of writing at the desks standing around, 
where they find pen and ink ready for use. At the doors of 
some offices are little desks, like that of an auctioneer, for 
sales offered to public competition. Our Artist has exercised 
his faculty of humorous observation in sketching typical 
portraits of some characters and moods, perhaps equally to 
be discerned on the Stock Exchange, the Corn Exchange, 
or in the Mincing-lane Colonial Produce Market, or in 
any other place where men habitually congregate for the 
purpose of buying and selling. We have no doubt, from 
authentic official statistics of the prices of coal at the pits, 
with the known charges of freight, that very large profits are 
sometimes made by importers, merchants, agents, and middle- 
men, in wholesale dealings ; and everybody knows that the 
retailers of coal in London, selling by the ton, or to their 
poorer customers by the chaldron, are wont to get as much as 
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BAD BUSINESS. 


they can. But this is the way of all distributive trade in 
necessary articles; and it would be unfair to join in raising 
an outery against particular classes of dealers where no 
privileged monopoly exists. The most plausible suggestion of 
a remedy seems to be that of neighbouring householders forming 
local co-operative associations, to buy their coal direct from 
the colliery, and to bring it to London for themselves. A 
friendly club of twenty or thirty private families, each know- 
ing precisely what quantity of coal it wants from time to 
time, could manage to procure its joint stock with no com- 
mercial risk. It could also undertake to store coal for any of 
its members whose cellars are too small to hold as much as 
they might wish to lay in for the winter. 

There ought to be not much difficulty in estimating gener- 
ally the actual cost of this commodity. The last-published 
Hlome Office return on mines and minerals, for the year 1888, 
shows the approximate price per ton at the pits in each of 
the English, Welsh, and Scotch counties where the output 
exceeds one million tons per annum. It gives anaverage little 
above five shillings and a penny the ton, which includes, of 
course, the wages of the colliers, the salaries of the super- 
intendents and managers, the rent and royalties (where the 
pit is leased from the landowner), and the profits of the lessor— 
in short, the total cost of production and delivery at the pit’s 
bank. To this must be added the charges for conveyance to 
London, which in the case of seaborne coal, shipped from 
Newcastle, Sunderland, or Hartlepool, and transferred to 
barges on the Thames, would perhaps exceed ten shillings a 
ton; a similar computation is to be made for railway rates and 
charges, which would be constantly uniform. The managers 
of a local Coal Club, anywhere in London, should be able to 
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ascertain what they onght to pay, when its members have 
agreed on the kind of coal to be procured for their own 
domestic use, and they would be independent of the ordinary 
dealers. 

The total quantity of coal brought into London last year is 
stated, by a return published under the authority of the City 
Corporation, to be twelve million tons ; but some portion of 
it was not for London consumption. Without examining the 
movement of the general trade, any plan by which house- 
holders can take care of themselves is worthy of consideration. 
At the Coal Exchange. on Friday, March 21, prices fell two 
shillings a ton, and the retailers should presently be called 
upon to moderate their demands, which rose during the late 
panic in a rather alarming manner. 
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MUSIC. 
James's Hall will soon complete 
This has nted fewer 


previous seasons, to the enhanced interest 


The Popular Concerts at 
their thirty-second season 
novelties than some 
of the performances, as repetitions of 
posers of the past : 


series 
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masterpieces by com- 
| the production of new 
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t It 
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ind development, and ample opportunity 
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irequenti 
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Gibson 


roncer yenuine success 
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and execution in 


a young elgian who dis- 


style 

Variations Sérieuses 
lin Beethoven's pianofor io in D major, in association 
l MM. Joa 1 and tl Madame B. Moore was the 
vocalist at i ert De Greef was announced to 
following Monday, the last 
the 


reappear 


it one performances of season 


Th series of Saturday after- 
yor Palace, on March 22, included 
Hallé, who performed 
concerto (in C minor) and 
well-known facility 
symphony 
these 


present 


e sixteent ) the 


1 concert at ystal 


rit appearance ( il Charles 
third piano 
solos with his 
Goldmark’s 
first time at 
which there is much 
some rather realistic 
teral imitation of There is, 
ral tone of genial brightness in the symphony 
that should for it future hearing. Miss L. 
Lehmann was the vocalist at the concert now referred to. 

That excellent and flourishing institution the Highbury 
Philharmonic Society by Mr. G. H. Betje- 
mann—announced an for March 24; at 
which, besides several classical works, a new ballad for chorus 
and orchestra was promised for production. The title is “ The 
Song of the Western Men,” the music being the composition 
of Mr. G. H. Betjemann. 

The eighth concert of the nineteenth season of the Royal 
Choral Society was appropriated to a performance of Handel's 

Israel in Egypt” ; the oratorio in which he has manifested 
his grandest powers in a series of sublime choruses which 
form the chief portions of the work, and therefore render it 
especially suited for the exceptionally large space of the 
Albert Hall. As on previous occasions, the duet written for 
two basses was rendered choral by being assigned to a large 
number (four hundred) of the tenors and basses of the choir— 
a proceeding which is scarcely to be justified in an artistic 
sense, but may be excused as giving special evidence of the 
excellence of the choristers. 

Mr. Sims Reeves recently made his last appearance at 
Mr. John Boosey’s London Ballad Concerts at St. James's Hall, 
at the final evening performance of the season. His farewell 
to London will be taken in the ensuing autumn, when Madame 
Christine Nilsson will contribute to the programme. 

An oratorio entitled “ Franciscus ” (St. Francis of Assisi), 
by M. E. Tinel, was to be performed—for the first time in 
England—on March 25, by Miss Holland's choir, at the West- 
minster Townhall. The work has gained much success on the 
Continent, having been first produced at Malines in 1888. 
Probably we may, before long, have occasion to revert to the 
composition. 

The Windsor and Eton Choral Society recently gave a special 
performance in celebration of its fiftieth season. Sir Arthur 
Sullivan's dramatic cantata “ The Golden Legend” was ren- 
dered with full orchestra and chorus, the choristers of the 
society having been reinforced from several sources. The 
vocal soloists were Madame Dotti, Miss S. Berry, Mr. Banks, 
and Mr. W. Mills. Mr. Barnby conducted, and the occasion 
was highly successful. 

Of the Philharmonic Society's second concert of the season 
(occurring on March 27) we must speak hereafter. The pro- 
gramme included a selection from M. Peter Benoit’s music to 
the drama of “ Charlotte Corday,” recently produced in Paris. 

Among recent announcements was that of a concert given 
at 35, Wimpole-street (by permission of Lady Thompson), in 
aid of Miss Kenway’s School for Orphans of Musicians 
and the Orphan Homes of Mrs. Ginever. ‘The children’s 
orchestra (which has lately attracted attention) was announced 
to play at a concert of the Meistersingers’ Club, St. James’s- 
street, in aid of the orchestra fund. The recital of that 
sterling pianist Miss Agnes Zimmermann was recently given 
at Princes’ Hall, with a classical programme. Mr. J. T. 
Hutchinson's vocal recital and a chamber concert by Mr. 
Stephen Kemp (asound and conscientious pianist) ; the annual 
concert, at St. James's Hall, on behalf of the Police Fund; 
the third annual concert of the accomplished vocalist 
Miss Hope Temple ; and the spring choral festival of the 
London Sunday School Choir at the Royal Albert Hall, were 
among the musical proceedings of recent dates. 
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The Queen has given a cup, of the value of one hundred 
guineas, to be sailed for this year by the Royal Albert Yacht 
Club. 

The Lord Mayor presided on March 20 at a dinner in aid 
of the funds of the Hampstead Home Hospital and Nursing 
Institute, held in the Hétel Métropole. Contributions to the 
amount of £1200 were announced. 

A most successful ladies’ and gentlemen's handicap tourna- 
ment was held on the ladies’ links of the Ashdown Forest and 
Tunbridge Wells Golf Club on March 15. The prizes chosen 
were golf clubs, won by Miss Lee and Mr. Flanagan. 

Dr. Randall, Bishop of Reading (Suffragan of Oxford), has 
been presented with a pastoral staff, of the value of £200, 
chiefly subscribed by friends in the archdeaconries of Berks 
and Bucks, an oil portrait of her husband being given at the 
same time to Mrs. Randall. The gifts were accompanied by 
an illuminated address. 

A number of ladies and gentlemen interested in the work 
of the Mission to Deep-Sea Fishermen attended a meeting held 
in support of its objects at Grosvenor House. Dr. Grenfell, 
who has recently returned from a cruise in the North Sea, 
graphically described the hardships endured by the deep-sea 
fishermen, and bore testimony to the excellent results wrought 
by the missionaries among them. 
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There is, and always has been, something fascinating about 

running water. The pedestrian of the road only 

the outside of the land—sees only its commonplace sights ; 

but the haunter of the waterside is brought face to face 

with nature's secrets—-the flowers and birds and insect life 

of th river banks. Here man never interferes, here 

everything is wild wood and water—where everything 

flouri and the drought never comes. Then, again, the 

treams are the chief arteries of the land, and yield 

of field and woodiand the life-giving 

elements. And is it not true that whatever is found on the 
land is found in still greater abundance by the waterways? 

The stream banks have their insects, their plants, their 
birds ; and are not these among their chief claims? The birds 
essentially of the waterside are the dipper and the kingfisher, 
with a host of others that are less characteristic. 

The dipper! As to just what part this pretty white- 
breasted thrush plays in the economy of nature, naturalists 
The water-ouzel is essentially a bird 
of the running brook and its waterfalls, and wherever these 
abound there the dipper will be found. His most frequent 
stand is upon some mossy stone in the river reach, and here 
his crescented form may oftenest be He haunts the 
brightly running streams in winter as in summer, and as 
roaring torrents he seems to love them best. 

Let us watch him a while. He dashes through the spray 
and into the white foam, performing his morning ablutions. 
Then he emerges to perch on his stone, always jerking his body 
about, and dipping, dipping, ever dipping. Presently he melts 
into the water like a bubbie, but immediately emerges to 
regain his seat. Then he trills out a loud wren-like song, but, 
breaking off short, again disappears. We are standing on an 
old stone bridge, and are enabled to observe him closely. By 
a rapid vibratory motion of his wings he drives himself down 
through the water, and by the aid of his widespreading 
though unwebbed feet he clings to and walks among the 
pebbles. These he rapidly turns over with his bill, searching 
for the larvew of waterflies and gauzy-winged ephemere. He 
searches the brook carefully downwards, sometimes clean 
immersed, at other times with his back out, and then with the 
water barely covering his feet. He does not always work 
with the stream, for we have frequently seen him struggling 
against it, but even then retaining his position upon the bottom. 
Even at the present day there are naturalists who, from the 
examination of cabinet specimens, aver that it is not in the 
power of the bird to walk at the bottom of a brook ; but then 
they know nothing of him along his native streams. There 
are few things of the waterways that are not enemies of trout 
during some period of their life-history. But total exemption 
from blame is now generally granted to the ouzel. 

The other day we had occasion to walk by miles and 
In all of these fish of every size were 
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rich 


creatures 


are by no means agreed, 


seen, 


miles of trout streams. 
upon the gravel beds which constitute the spawning “ redds. 
Almost at every turn the white chemisette of the brook-bird 
glinted from some grey stone, and went piping before us up 
stream. As many of these were actually rammaging among 
the pebbles of the “ redds,” some few were shot for examina- 
tion. Although the post-mortems of these were carefully 
conducted by competent naturalists, no trace in any single 
case of the presence of the ova of either trout or salmon could 
be found, but only larve in every stage of water-haunting 
insects—roughly representing the four great families of trout- 
flies. If a number of dippers could be started from the head 
of the watershed of any given area, tracing the brooks and 
streams from source to mouth, they would register a perfect 
chart of the waterways of the whole district. For it is a 
characteristic that, however sinuously the stream may wind 
and double on itself, these windings the dipper closely follows, 
never skirting the land to make short flights. Even if a 
person be fishing or boating in the stream itself, the bird 
only rises higher, but allows no obstacle to bar its course. 

The dipper is perhaps the most essentially a water-bird we 
have—even more sothan the so-called “ water-fowl.” It seems 
so completely a part and parcel of the stream it inhabits that 
one might almost suggest its origin from the streams them- 
selves—from the foam, or the bubbles, or the spray. More 
frequently than not the nest is placed immediately beneath a 
waterfall, and the young birds get their first peep of the 
world without through a spray shower of water-crystals. Their 
green mossy home conforms marvellously to the dripping rock 
against which it is placed—so much so that only a trained 
eye can detect it. The dipper is an early breeder, in some 
years commencing its nest in January, and having its five 
foam-white eggs by the end of the following month. There 
has been an ouzel’s nest by the ““ White Water” rocks time out 
of mind. Every spring, when the first willow-wren's call 
comes up from the woods, we make a pilgrimage to visit it. 
So soon as we are near enough to hear the rush of the water 
over the falls, so soon do we catch the wondrously joyous 
strains of the brook-birds. It seems that the more white 
water is falling the louder they sing ; and often, when from 
the bird’s bill we have seen thatit was singing, the song has 
been completely drowned by the rush of the water. And the 
nest! It has been against that dripping lichened rock since 
first we could reach up to it. It is one of the marvels of bird 
architecture—so fresh, so crisp, so cunningly woven, and yet 
so much in keeping with the spirit of the bird. It is quite 
a foot in diameter round, and bossy in outline. with a neat 
hole in the side, and wholly composed of the freshest green 
moss. Standing by, one is soon drenched through and 
through by the falling spray, which makes a miniature rain- 
bow against the sun. It is here that the young dippers first 
begin life—and a fairy spot itis! They soon learn to love the 
white foam and the torrent, and a few days after they leave 
the nest may be seen wading among the shallows, or occasion- 
ally disappearing into the deeps. From these they emerge, 
the golden water trickling from their backs, but seldom with- 
out some soft-bodied thing from among the pebbles. 

The young of both dippers and kingfishers are driven from 
the paternal haunts as soon as they are able to fare for them- 
selves. Never more than a pair are found along a river reach, 
and soon they get to have well-defined beats, which they 
seldom fly beyond except under stress of circumstance. 
Pairing probably begins in autumn, as it is then, when all 
other birds are silent, that the peculiarly sweet wren-like song 
is heard—invariably in the vicinity of running water. The 
birds will not long stay where the water is slow or “logged” : 
they must have the white foam, the torrent, the pebbly reaches, 
and the shallows. In fact, they could not obtain their food 
under conditions other than these. The mountain burns abound 
with various aquatic insects and their larve, and in limestone 
districts in innumerable freshwater molluscs. As we have 
shown, not only is the ouzel innocent of destroying the eggs 
and fry of trout and salmon, but it is indirectly a friend to a 
fishery. It is well known that among the chief enemies of 
spawn are the larve known as caddis-worms, that of the 
dragon-fly, May-fly, and stone-fly, and also of various water- 
beetles. Now, all these have been found in the stomach of the 
dipper, and therefore it must confer a decided benefit on the 
trout streams and salmon rivers which it haunts. J. W. 
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PROSPECTS OF SIBERLA. 

The opinion of Siberia formerly prevailing was that it wasaland 
of desolation, always covered with snow, and that the Russian 
exiles’ huts were the abode of cheerless and hopeless misery ; 
but recent travellers have done a little to remove this dreary 
impression. We publish some Illustrations from photographs 
taken and procured by Mr. H. N. Sulivan, giving a truer idea 
of that part of the world. 

The first is of Tomsk. giving a general view of the to'yn. 
with some public buildings in the foreground, and the river 
Ob to the left. The population by the last return was 30.000, 
but since then it has much increased, as well as that of most 
Siberian towns. The main street is nearly a mile long, occu- 
pied for the most part by fine buildings, which would well 
compare with those of most Western towns. ‘There are two 
hotels, a post-office, assembly rooms, and a theatre, equal to 
those of many large provincial towns in England. 

There is a University, recently opened, with a splendid 
library, containing over 60,000 volumes and 40,000 pamphlets, 
tussian, English, French, German, and ancient 
literature ; a museum and medical school, with appliances of 
the most modern types. This building is lighted with gas 
made in the grounds. Tomsk also possesses a fine free library, 
dispensary, and hospitals. 

The Yeniseisk district is, perhaps, of more interest to us, 
on account of the scheme for sea traffic between England and 
the Yenisei. The town of Yeniseisk contains over ten thou- 
sand inhabitants. It is the home of most of the miners from 
the Yeniseisk goldfields during the winter. There are three 
fine churches, given by merchants since the destruction of the 
town by fire eighteen years ago. The High School, of which 
we present a View, was founded by a merchant and mine- 
owner, Mr. Kitmanoff. It has several European professors. 
There is a fine laboratory of physical science, well supplied 
with apparatus ; a drawing-class room provided with plaster 
casts and geometrical models. The walls of the corridors and 
rooms are hung with interesting maps, drawings, and illus- 
“trations of an educational nature. The seats are of the model 
school design. The arrangements of the building are admir- 
able, and certainly this alone would be enough to upset all 
the previously conceived ideas of Siberia. 

The town of Yeniseisk is 1500 miles from the river's 
mouth, and it was to this place that Captain Wiggins and 
Mr. Sulivan took the sea-steamer Phoenix in 1887. The river 
here is about a mile wide. The navigation and trade on this 
mighty river, which is the third largest in the world, are 
carried on by seven paddle-steamers, besides barges towed by 
convicts or horses against the stream, and boats towed by 
dogs. ‘lhe current is about four knots in full stream ; but in 
the main pass, in the deep water channel, it runs about seven 
knots an hour. ‘The View at the foot of the page shows the 
bank of the river at Yeniseisk, with the post-office and some 
private houses and warehouses fronting the river. The steamer 
in the foreground is a fine iron boat built by Mr. Siberiakoff, 
the plates and boilers came from the Urals, the engines and 
the 20-horse power steam-winch, for chain-hauling up the 
Angara, from Sweden, overland. 

Mr. Siberiakoff has also just finished a chain-hauling 
steamer on the German plan. He has the monoply of the 
Angara, at present unnavigable for part of its extent. He 
has undertaken to spend large sums of money on blasting the 
rocks inthe rapids in its upper part. The cable-chains laid 
down in the currents of over ten knots were brought from 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, overland from St. Petersburg. The cost 
of such undertakings must be very heavy, but it shows the 
great benefit the development of the sea route would be. If 
Mr. Siberiakoff succeeds in making the Angara rapids pass- 
able by steamers, he will bring Irkutsk in communication 
with Yeniseisk, and therefore with England, by water. He 
will also increase the internal water communication between 
Moscow and the Chinese Sea. If the Government canal and 
waterway between Tomsk and Yeniseisk prove a success, there 
will be, by the Volga, Ob, Irtish, Angara, and Amoor Rivers, 
a waterway extending the whole distance except for about 
five hundred miles over the Urals and five hundred from 
Irkutsk, to the navigable part of the Amoor. A study of the 
map of Asia will exhibit the magnitude of this fact. At 
present, with the existing water communication, the cost of 
internal transit is very heavy. 

The second steamer is one of two built by Mr. Alexander 
Gadaloff, at Krasnoiarsk, 250 ft. long. The plates of these 
steamers were rolled at the iron works near Minusinsk ; the 
engines of one steamer were made at Mr. Gadaloff’s shipyard. 
The cabins are beautifully fitted and panelled with oak, but 
the only source of supply of this wood is the old petroleum 

asks. 

The alluvial goldmines of the Yeniseisk district have been 
worked since 1839. The system of digging the soil by terraces 
is shown in our Illustration. The importance of these gold- 
fields will be seen on consulting Loche on “ Gold,” in which 
he devotes one hundred pages to the Siberian gold distgict. 
Siberia produces one tenth of the gold of the world. The 
quartz-working has only recently been commenced, and it 
promises very great results. Better skill and appliances than 
are at present available are needed. 

Now that the African ivory is becoming so much scarcer, 
the value of the mammoth fossil ivory in Siberia will doubt- 
less increase. We give a view of one large tusk in the interior 
of the house of Mr. Kitmanoff, brother of the gentleman 
above named. It illustrates the fondness of the Siberians for 
growing plants in their rooms. The size of the rooms and 
the equable temperature night and day make such indoor 
cultivation easy. 

Mr. H. N. Sulivan, a merchant of Newcastle-on-Tyne (son 
of the late Admiral Sir B. J. Sulivan, a distinguished surveying 
officer of the Royal Navy), has persistently worked at this 
scheme for six years, in the face of great difficulties, much 
apathy on the part of English people, and some apparent 
failures. If the project be ultimately successful, it will be 
owing, next to the original idea of Captain Wiggins, to Mr. 
Sulivan’s steady English resolve and unshaken faith in this 
undertaking, which is of high interest to the progress of 
civilisation. 


comprising 


At a meeting of the executive committee of the Northern 
Technical and Recreative Institute the honorary secretary 
announced the receipt of a cheque for £1000 from Sir James 
Tyler, of Pine House, Holloway. 

Four silver medals have been awarded by the Royal 
Humane Society for saving life from drowning. Three of 
these, the highest honours of the society, are given to Dr. 
Alexander Fraser, aged thirty-nine; Mr. Lionel Fraser, 
eighteen, engineer; and William Russell, thirty-nine, engine- 
driver, for rescuing two girls of thirteen from the Carron 
Dam, near Falkirk, on Feb. 12. The fourth silver medal 
was given to James Mackin, a boatman of the Coastguard, 
for his perilous descent of a rocket-line from the top of a 
cliff at Scratchett Bay, Isle of Wight, to the foretop of the 
sailing-ship Irex, stranded there in a gale on Jan. 27, to 
rescue a boy who had been in the top all night. Several 
bronze medals have also been presented. 
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SKETCHES IN SIBERIA, AND PHOTOGRAPHS BY MR, H. N. SULIVAN, 
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LORILLARD BRICK WORKS (LIMITED). 


BRICK-MAKING BY MACHINERY 
AND MATERIAL REVOLUTIONI 
METHODS O} MANUFACTURE 


BUILDINGS 
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furnaces in the kilns. 

after they have been thoroughly burnt. 

by the way, are said to be the largest in the world. 
SHIPPING THE BRICK. 

2 he bricks are place 
ears. Each barrow holds 
barrows, or 1200 bricks, 
cars to a train 


100 bricks, and 


on each car. There are generally six 
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It takes five days for the bricks to cool 
The Lorillard kilns, 


d on wheelbarrows and put on to 
there are twelve 
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buildings, and this enables night work to bedone, and makes 
the place comfortable in winter. As other yards are closed for 
about half the year and do not work at night, it gives the 
Lorillard factory an advantage as of four toone on an ordinary 
factory of the same producing capacity, as it can produce 
every day in the year if desired. 

The largest brick factory in this State has turned out 
about 40,000,000 bricks in a year. The Lorillard factory 
turns out 100,000,000 without 
any effort, while it is possible 
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rHE FACTORY BUILDINGS 

eyed to the 
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gasluice. A 
engaged 
both in- 
proper pro- 


This cl 
clay-house 
the floor, a i 
number of men are 
continually shovelling 


gredients, in the 


portions, into this sluice. Along 


this sluice, in an upward di- 
the sand and clay are 
belts till they come 
known as a “pug- 
mill This pugmill mixes and 
tempers the and clay 
together, whichis then dropped 
rollers, thus 
from the sand all 
pebbles. It isthen dropped into 
the rollers, and then 
taken, by a rubber belt, to the 
brick machines by an automatic 
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into corrugated 
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smooth 


rHE BRICK MACHINES. 
Out of these it is pushed 
onward —still by machinery—in 
horizontal sections. The latter come out cleanly and symmet- 
rically on to tables, where they are cut to any size necessary. 
Each brick machine turns out 144 raw bricks per minute, and 
can make 300,000 a day. 


IN THE DRYING TUNNELS, 

These bricks are placed on cars, and are at once rolled 
into the drying tunnels. These tunnels, of which there are 
188, cover an area of three acres, and are fifteen miles in 
length. In them the bricks are submitted to a temperature 
of 200 deg. Fahrenheit, till they are thoroughly dried. This 
takes from ten to twenty-four hours. The air is heated with 
some 700,000 square feet of radiating surface, and the hot air is 
drawn through these tunnels at the rate of fifteen miles an 
hour, as the aérometer registers. This is done by blowing- 


for them to supply bricks in 
almost unlimited quantities, 
consequently the profits are 
immense, amounting to £1 a 
thousand, or £100,000 a year. 

There are no less than eight 
and a half miles of steel tracks 
in and about the factory. 
There are engines for hoisting, 
grinding, blowing, and motive 
power, thirteen in all. There 
are also dynamos for supplying 
electric light to the whole 
works. An important arrange- 
ment is the duplication of 
every piece of machinery, so 
that, should an accident occur 
to render any one of them in- 
operative, the men can within a 
few moments start the reserve 
machine. 

Some two hundred men are 
employed altogether, exclusive 
of those who handle the brick 
after shipment. With sixty-two 
more men Mr. Lorillard can 
double his producing capacity. 
The men eat, drink, and sleep 
in large houses adjoining the 
factory apart for them. 
The dining-room contains room 
for about three hundred men. 
They have also their sitting- 
room, 
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CHARACTER OF 
BRICK. 
The brick is manufactured 
in a slightly larger size than 
the ordinary brick. It requires 
only 870 of them to do the 
work of a thousand of the 
usual-sized bricks. This is a 
saving of 130,000 bricks on 
a million, no inconsiderable 
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VIEW FROM WHARF, SHOWING FACTORY, KILNS, AND DRYERS, COVERING SIXTEEN 


AN IMMENSE PIER. 

A pier, about 4000 ft. long, has been built so as to reach 
water deep enough to load vessels going to Southern and 
West Indian ports. Besides, it keeps the shore ice away from 
the vessels in cold weather, so that they can load in the 
depth of winter. Along this pier the engine starts every 
twelve minutes with 7200 manufactured bricks. 


ECONOMISING LABOUR. 

Everything is planned by the use of machinery, so as to 
save labour, but no time is lost anywhere, from beginning 
toend. Each different process has a different set of workmen, 
whose specialty it is to look after their particular functions, 
and everything passes from one stage to another like clock- 
work. Mr. Lorillard is said to be the author of the system, 

















MOULDING BRICKS BY MACHINERY AT 8000 PER HOUR (NINE MEN AND TWO BOYS) 
ON CARS FOR DRYING. 


AND LOADING 


machines. The immense radiating surface is obtained by no 
less than between 200 to 300 miles of heating pipes. 
IN THE KILNS. 

When the bricks are dried they are taken out of the tunnels 
aud on the same cars. On these they are transferred along 
tracks into the kilns, where they are stacked face to face and 
burned, which brings them out uniform incolour. There are 
ten kilns in all, each of which holds 1,000,000 bricks. It takes 
seven days for the brick to be thoroughly burnt, and this is 
accomplished by slow burning of the furnaces to the proper 
heat and their being kept up to that heat. There are 280 


THESE 


which took him two years to perfect. He is a civil engineer, 
and, though very wealthy, found pleasure in evolving the 
plans which brought this remarkable factory into existence. 
He has spent over £250,000 of his own money to bring it 
into perfect running order, and now makes 9,000,000 bricks 
a month. 

SOME POINTS. 

The fact that the bricks are dried by machinery enables 
them to be manufactured all the year round. Not only that, 
they can also be manufactured night and day ; sothat there need 
be nocessation from work. should an amplitude of ordersdemand 
it. Electric lights and steam heat run through the entire 


item. Besides, it saves labour 
and mortar. ‘The average cost 
of building with this brick is 
said by Mr. Lorillard to be $2 less per thousand at present 
prices than the ordinary brick. 

The test of strength has shown his brick to be 35 
cent stronger than the average brick, says Mr. Lorillard. 

The builder, if he chooses to have his men stack them 
separately at the buildings, will generally find 25 per cent 
of the brick fit for fronts. They could not afford to separate 
them at a factory, even though they could obtain a higher 
figure for the better bricks. ‘They could not afford it, because 
the selection would involve an interruption in the entire 
routine of the factory, and more would be lost than gained 
in consequence. 

Heman Clark, the aqueduct contractor, tested the bricks by 
boiling some of them for three weeks, then freezing them, 
then thawing them out, then soaking them and once more 
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DISCHARGING KILNS ON RAILROAD CARS FOR SHIPMENT BY BARGES TO NEW YORK. 
KILNS HOLD 1,000,000 


BRICKS EACH. 


freezing them. This severe and somewhat unusual test made 
no impression on the brick. 

Ex-Comptroller E. V. Loew, under date of March 28, 1884, 
writes to Mr. Lorillard that when he was in office, in 188, 
he had occasion to test the quality of the brick furnished the 
city for use in the construction of the new Croton Aqueduct. 
The brick tested were North River, Haverstraws, Lorillard’s, 
and two others. The tests were made by such eminent 
engineers as General John Newton, Colonel Church, E. D. 
McLean, and the late General Gilmore, and their unanimous 
conclusion was to the effect that in every particular the 
Lorillard brick was superior to all the others. 
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The maid who here appears to sight 

Is a devoted Liebigite. 

For she relies, this little maid, 

On Liebig’s culinary aid. 

She knows that Company's Extract makes 
The best of sauce for chops and steaks, 
And in its use for gravy stock 

Her faith is founded like a rock. 

And, with a calm contented heart, 

She practises the Liebig art. 


Her hitle lecture would you hear? 
‘Tis this: “This extract is, my dear, 
The extract pure of beef prepared 
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So that its flavour’s not impaired 
By fat, or grease, or gelatine— 

An extract wholesome, rich, and clean. 
Its genuineness you may assure 

By J. von Liebig's signature, 

On every single jar in blue— 

So let no fraud be palmed on you. 


“The Liebig COMPANY alone 
Can make this extract, be it known. 
And if your kitchen drudgery 
You'd greatly lighten, come to me 
And when you've found your toil made light, 
You'll be, like me, a Liebigite.” 
NEW YORK PUCK. 





For Ladies’ 


Column, see page 410; Wills and Beque sts, page 412; Court News, page 


414. 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 

This season may be celebrated in the history of fashion as one 
in which the customary spring-time battle between the gowns 
and the mantles reached an acute stage. For a good many 
seasons past, the bodices of dresses have been made com- 
paratively plainly, and untrimmed coat-sleeves have been 
almost universally worn. Nevertheless, a good many women 
have preferred to go walking and visiting, when the weather 
was warm enough to allow of it, without any mantle or cape. 
ut now that dress bodices, and especially the sleeves, are 
being trimmed and ornamented so profusely, it is the more 
lificalt to decide to cover up and hide all the splendour of 
design and fit! But then, in compensation, the mantles are 
being made so elaborately and so elegantly that it will be 
hard for a woman who cares about her tout ensemble to discard 
such an elegant finish as one of those jaunty little adornments 
affords 

As far as possible, the mantles are being made to suit the 
full sleeves which are so generally put into the new gowns. I 
have just seen the large variety of beautiful new model gowns 
at Peter Robinson's, and almost all of them have the sleeves 
made full. One of the very newest models, indeed, has the 
sleeve-top set actually into the collar-band! This dress isa 
combination of silk and cloth, a mixture which is being much 
made up, and almost promises to oust the long-popular velvet- 
and-cloth combination. In this instance the materials are a 
grey faille francaise, and a pale-brown cashmere 
heavily and deeply embroidered along the edges with silks in 
tan shades, and gold and silver intermixed. The grey faille 
appears as an underskirt, showing in a quite plain half- 
apron, and in the centre folds of the full back. ‘The 
exquisite embroidery runs up the edge of the cashmere, 
which falls over the silk front, and likewise forms a 
zouave-shaped trimming on the bodice, and a strip to 
conceal the fastening from right shoulder to left hip. The 
sleeve is the greatest novelty. It is of silk, cut extremely full 
and set in to the armhole, with a few pleats up to the point 
of the shoulder; but there the bodice is so much cut away that 
the shoulder seam is almost abolished, and the long full top of 
the sleeve, laid in a broad box-pleat, is taken up and fixed in 
with the collar. 


delicate 


As another model of wool and silk combined may be 
described a very pale-grey homespun, checked almost 
invisibly with narrow darker grey and brown stripes, which 
was used in combination with armure silk of that pinkish- 
toned yet dark red known as petunia. The bulk of the skirt 
was plain straight draperies of the grey homespun, but the 
red armure showed at one side, the junction of the two 
materials being softened by an edging of deep white point de 
Venise—the new and extremely effective imitation coarse 
guipure lace. The bodice was chiefly made of the armure, but 
had a deep, pointed, almost cape-like collar of the homespun, 
with a standing-up collar of point de Venise above ; and the 
sleeves of the red armure were extremely large and high on 
the shoulder, with cuffs of lace. 

Other new sleeves are not made so very full, but are braided 
all over; a flesh-pink and white check woollen, for instance, 
had a panel of white cashmere closely covered all over with 
a design in pink cord, and had white sleeves braided to match 
put in the check bodice. Another way of making sleeves is to 
have them wrinkled from the shoulder to below the elbow—the 
top of the sleeve, that is tosay, put in at the seams in very slight 
folds, so as to give, not a pleated look, but merely what I have 
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Others have slashings, with a second 
material let in from the shoulder to the elbow. A perfectly 
plain coat-sleeve, indeed, is now almost a rarity. The rest of 
the bodices are more or less decorated, too, in almost every case. 
One great object of the dressmaker being apparently to conceal 
how the garment is fastened, some have the buttons going up 
under the arm, and hook as invisibly as possible to the sleeve 
and on the shoulder-seam, so that at first sight the wearer 
appears to have grown in the gown. Others are fastened in 
under the folds, which wander so extensively over the front of 
the bodice as quite to conceal the junction of hooks and eyes. 

With all this elaboration of the bodice, and with the cor- 
responding plain and straight design of the skirts, it seems a 
poor prospect for the mantles which want to cover over the 
artistic effect of the gown! Yet in the mantle show-rooms 
there are so many pretty noveltics that it is evident that they 
are expected to be worn. Most of them are either sleeveless 
or have bell-sleeves. Lace and jet play a leading part in their 
construction, jet being apparently as popular as ever. The 
form of most of Peter Robinson's newest mantles is that of a 
tight-fitting under-bodice with sleeves only simulated by lace 
falls from the shoulder. Transparent net worked heavily 
with silk into a passementerie rivals a jet-encrusted foundation 
for the under-bodice ; while, of course, for elderly ladies plain 
peau-de-soie, or armure embroidered with silk, are made up. 
Capes of accordeon pleating are being fashioned for young 
girls. ‘They are made with yokes pointed back and front, and 
sometimes braided, with the accordeon pleating set in so as to 
sit high over the shoulder to accommodate the big sleeve of 
the gown. 

It is a curious situation which now exists about the lady 
members of the London County Council. Two of them, it 
will be remembered, were elected by the ratepayers in prefer- 
ence to male candidates for the honour, and a third was added 
by the Council itself, which has the power of choosing its own 
“Aldermen.” Mr. Beresford-Hope, the male candidate rejected 
by the electors of Brixton, who preferred Lady Sandhurst to 
him, did not manfully accept his defeat at the polls, but 
attacked Lady Sandhurst’s election in the law-courts, main- 
taining that the Act of Parliament had not authorised women 
to sit on County Councils, and, this view being adopted by the 
Court, the claimant was declared entitled to the seat in defiance 
of the electors’ choice. The men defeated at the poll by the 
other two ladies, however, loyally accepted the electors’ 
decision, and did not claim by a fluke the seats that they had 
not secured by vote. Accordingly, the seats of Miss Councillor 
Cobden and Miss Alderman Cons remained unchallenged. 

But the law expressly provides that, if a seat is not 
challenged for twelve months, the holder cannot afterwards 
be ousted. It provides, however, that if a person not 
duly elected votes on a County Council, he shall pay a 
fine. Thus the curious situation is brought about that, 
the seats of Miss Cobden and Miss Cons not having been 
challenged within the year, they cannot now be turned out of 
them ; but if they vote they may be fined, and if they do not 
vote they may equally be liable for penalties for not fulfilling 
their duty. In these circumstances, the ladies have resolved 
that if they are to be haled before Judges as if they were 
criminals and fined, it had better be for doing, rather than for 
neglecting, the duty to which the public vote has appointed 
them. So they have taken their seats again, and the Council 
has, by a great majority, declared in favour of utilising their 
services by appointing them to certain committees. 

Hereupon enters on the scene one Sir W. De Souza. He 


called it, wrinkled, 
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is suing Miss Cobden and Miss Cons for penalties for accepting 
the mandate of the electors of London to supervise baby farms, 
public laundries, the sanitary and other arrangements of places 
where large numbers of girls are employed, industrial schools 
which gather together hundreds of children, the common 
lodging-houses where poor women live, and all the rest of the 
matters affecting their own sex and children which charitable 
ladies like these are properly employed in superintending. The 
mania for notoriety is indeed often seen to be a snare in these 
days. Sir W. De Souzais probably afflicted by no base desire to 
gain a few poundsin acting as commoninformer ; but, as he is 
in no way injured by the work done by Miss Cobden and Miss 
Cons, what can be his motive? Well, he sees his name in 
every newspaper. Heisa Jew. It is soshort a time ago since 
the whole Hebrew race was legally held incapable of filling 
any public office that there is surely something very pitiful in 
the spectacle of a Jew taking on himself the task of enforcing 
legal penalties, for doing public work, on these English ladies 
for whose services their fellow-citizens have asked. 

FLORENCE FENWICK-MILLER, 


Mr. W. Cadge, surgeon, has been presented with a silver 
casket containing the freedom of the city of Norwich, in recog- 
nition of his services to the Norfolk and Norwich Hospital, 
and in gratitude for his gift of £10,000 to that institution. 

The Board of Trade have awarded a piece of plate to 
Mr. George L. Howland, master of the barque Canton, of New 
3edford, U.S.A., in recognition of his kindness and humanity 
to a portion of the shipwrecked crew of the barque British 
Monarch, of Liverpool, whom he picked up at sea on Dec. 1, 
1889, and conveyed to Capetown. 

It has been resolved to close the Gilbey Testimonial Fund— 
which is being raised in recognition of the energetic and 
successful efforts of Mr. Walter Gilbey in the promotion of 
horse-breeding in this country. Over £930 has been received 
from 1200 subscribers. ‘The hon. secretary is Mr. A. B. 
Charlton, 11, Chandos-street, Cavendish-square. 

Lord Cadogan has offered to the Guinness trustees, with the 
view of rendering them assistance in carrying out the objects 
of their trust, a gift of a plot of freehold land, upwards of an 
acre in extent, in a central part of his estate in Chelsea, as 
a site for the erection of dwellings for the poorer classes in 
that district. At their meeting on March 21 the trustees, 
declaring the plot specially suited for the purpose, gratefully 
accepted Lord Cadogan’s offer. The site forms part of the 
garden of Blacklands House, Marlborough-road, and has never 
been built upon. In order to render it immediately available 
Lord Cadogan has purchased from the lessee the unexpired 
term of his lease, which has still fourteen years to run. 

The Highland Society of London gave their 112th anni- 
versary banquet at the Holborn Restaurant on March 21—the 
President, Lord Abinger, being in the chair. The society was 
originally formed for the purpose of preserving the language, 
dress, music, and antiquities of the Ancient Caledonians. At 
the present time the society not only makes the best efforts to 
further such immediate objects, but it also gives help and 
advice to young Scotchmen who are strangers in London. 
The sum expended for bursaries for deserving Scotch 
students last year amounted to over £279; while for other 
national objects more than £85 had been expended. During 
the evening marches, reels, and strathspeys were performed by 
Ross, the Queen’s piper, and the boy pipers of the Caledonian 
Asylum. 
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GOLDSMITHS’ & SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY 


show-Rooms: 112, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. (.c:’.») 


Supply the Public direct at Manufacturers’ Cash Prices, saving Purchasers from 25 to 50 per cent. 


HIGH - CLAss JEWEL- 

LERY.— The Stock of Bracelets, 
Brooches, Earrings, Necklets, &c., Is the 
largest and choicest in London, and con- 
tains designs of rare beauty and excellence 
not to be obtained elsewhere, an inspec- 
tion of which is respectfully invited. 





DIAMOND 


ORNAMENTS. 
The Largest and Choicest 


Adjoining 


DIAMOND ORNAMENTS. 

A magnificent assortment of Rings, 
Stars, Sprays, Flies, Necklaces, &c., com- 
posed of the finest White Diamonds, 
mounted in special and original designs, 
and sold direct to the public at merchants’ 
cash prices. 


ORIENTAL PEARLS. 
Choice strung Pearl Necklaces, in 
single, three, or tive rows, from £10 to 
£500 ; also an immense variety of Pearl 
and Gold mounted Ornaments, suitable for 
Bridesmaids’ and Bridal Presents, 


PEARL and DIAMOND 
ORNAMENTS.--A magnificent and 
varied collection to select from. 


RIDAL PRESENTS. 

Special attention is devoted to the 
production of elegant and inexpensive 
novelties suitable for Bridesmaids’ Pre- 
sents. Original designs and estimates 
prepared free of charge. 


WEDDING PRESENTS. 

An immense variety of inexpensive 
articles, specially suitable for presents, 
Every intending purchaser should inspect 
this stock before deciding elsewhere, when 
the superiority in design, quality, and 
price will be apparent. 


COMPLIMENTARY 
PRESENTS. 


REPAIRS and REMODEL- 

LING OF FAMILY JEWELS.—The 
Company undertake the Repair of all 
kinds of Jewellery and the Kemounting 
of Family Jewels, Great attention ts 
devoted to this branch of their business, 
and designs and estimates are furnished 
f.ce of charge. 


CA UTION.—The Company 
regret to find that many of their 
Desizns are being copied in a very inferior 
quality, charged at higher prices, and tn- 
serted in a similar form of advertisement, 
which is calculated to mislead the 
public. 
They beg to notify that their only 
Lomion retail address is 112, REGENT- 
STREET, W. 


Watc H ES.—Ladies’ and 

Gentiemen'’s Gold and Silver, most 
accurate timckeopers, at very moderate 
prices. 


CLOCKS.—A large assort- 

ment, suitable for travelling or for 
the dining-room, drawing-room, &c., from 
208. to £100. 


Fine Diamond -—— and Pearl Ball Brouch, 


rice, 


Illustrated Catalogue 
Post Free, 


Fine Diamond 6-stone 
Half-Hoop Rings. 


from £15 to 


Fine Diamond and 
Mvonstone Heart 
Pendant. 
Price, £10. 


Diamond and Enamel Brooch, £9. 


GOLDSMITHS’ & SILVERSMITHS’ 





Stock in London. 


The Times: “ The Goldsmiths’ and Silver- 
smiths’ Company's collection of Jewels, 
the low prices of which, combined with 
admirable taste. defies competition.” 








COMPANY, 


Fine Diamond row Crescent, to form 
Brouch, Hair-Pin, or Pendant, £50. 


Fine Diamond Star, 
to form Rrooch, Pendant, 


vr Hair-Pin, I’rice, £20. 


112, REGENT STREET, 


Finely Chased Gold Cat and Mouse Brooch, 
with Pearl ends. Price, £3 15:. 


Goods forwarded to the 
country for selection. 


Fine Pearl and Diamond 


Double Heart and 


Tie Ring, £18 10s. 


Fine Diamond 
Double Heart and 
Knot Brooch. 
Price, £15. 


Diamond Three-Swallow Safety Brooch, £5. 


LONDON, 


SAPPHIRES from Ceylon, 

but with London cutting, mounted 
alone, or with Diamondy, in a great 
variety of ornaments, 


NOVELTIES .—A succession 

of Novelties by the Company's own 
artists and designers is constantly being 
produced to anticipate the requirements 
of purchasers, 


CASH PRICES.— The 

Company, conducting their business 
both in buying and selling for cash, are 
enabled to offer purchasers great ad- 
vantages over the usual credit houses. 
All goods are marked in plain figures for 
cash without discount. 


APPROBATION. — Selected 

parcels of goods forwarded to the 
country on approval when desired. Cor- 
respondents, not being customers, should 
send a London reference or deposit. 


COUNTRY CUSTOMERS 

have through this means the advan- 
tage of being supplied direct from an im- 
mense London stock, containing all the 
latest novelties, and which are not obtain- 
able in provincial towns, 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN 

Orders executed with the utmost care 
ani faithfulness under the immediate 
supervision of a member of the Company. 
Where the selection is left to the firm, 
customers may rely upon good taste and 
discretion being used, and the prices being 
exactly the same as if a personal selection 
were made. 
TESTIMONIALS.—The 

numerous recommendations with 
which the Goldsmiths’ Company have 
been favoured by customers is a pleasirg 
testimony to the excellence and durability 
of their manufactures. 


OLD JEWELLERY, Dia- 
monds, and Plate taken in exchange 
or bought for cash, 


MEDALS. —Awarded Nine 

Gold and Prize Medals and the 
Legion of Honour, a special distinction 
conferred on this Firm for the exccllence 
of their manufactures, 


CATALOGUE, containing 

thousands of designs, beautifully 
illustrated, sent post free to all parts of 
the worl. 


MANUFACTORY: \ 
j 


Ww. \CLERK: NWELL. 
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_ THE ILL USTR ATED 





NEW MUSIC, 


C HAPPELL and CO/S NEW 


PUBLICATIONS. 
Just published, 


GONDOLIERS. New Opera by 


. 5. GILBERT and ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 


THE 
~~ 





Now being Performed with great success at the 
Savoy Theatre, 
VOCAL SCORE ° oe ee oe ee ee -» 5s. nef, 
PIANOFORTE SOLO .. ee +e ee ee . 34 net 
LIBRETTO .. ee ee ee ‘o *- +» 1s. net. 
WALTZ a ANCE RS, : emai and POLKA, 
by Bucalossi ee ° ee . ++ 458, 
PIANO! on TE ARRANGE ME NT, ts W. Smallwood, 
B mm Smith,and W. Kuhe is. 
suneorion as played by all the Military Bands a), by 
Charics Godfrey jun... 43. 
LECTION for VIOLIN and PIANOFOR _ by 
H, Farmer .. ° -- 58, 


postrs NEW SONGS. 


InC,E flat,andF. 4s. 
ess by Mr. Durward Lely, Mr 
J nes, &c, 


VV INGE D ECHOES. In C.D flat, and F. 4s. 
by Miss Grace Damian with great success 


re ILL ME TO STAY. 
hatin Wade. Sir. Hitwes 





NEW IRISH BALLAD by Villiers Stanford. 


( ULD DOCTOR MACK. In Dand F. 4s. 
Wo 





ds by Alfred P. Gr ves, 
Music arrang by C. VILLIERS STANFORD, 
Sung Plunket Greene. 


by Mr 


J L. MOLLOY’S NEW SONGS. 
eye 


_ 
he 


VV HEN I’M BIG I’LL BE A SOLDIER. 


Illustrated by Helen Mackenzie. 


I OW CAN I BEAR TO LEAVE THEE. 4s. 


Words by Huln Newcombe, 


Lor? HENRY SOMERSET’S NEW SONG. 


SONG OF SPRING. 4s, 
4 Words and Music by LORD HENRY SOMERSET. 


( YHAPPELL and COS IRON-FRAMED 


PIANOFORTES for SALE, HIRE, or on the INSTAL- 
MENT SYSTEM. 
STUDENTS’ PIANOFORTES From 16 guineas, 
YACHT PIANOS (Folding Keyboarts).. » 2 ” 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTES .. os » Bw a 
OBLIQUE AND OVERSTRUNG PLANOS » & ~ 
UPRIGHT GRANDS .. - * +e ” 70 0 
HORIZONTAL GRANDS ..) «e+ — 
PIANOFORTES for SALE or HIRE, by 


Broadwood, Bechstein, Collard, and Erard, 


LEXANDRE ORGAN HUARMONIUMS 
4 From 6 to 150 Guineas, 
‘L OUGH and WARREN’S CELEBRATED 
c peace, sty AMER 20a8 Ca: ANS. 


Bond-street ; and 15, 
(jOUNOD'S GRAND NEW 
I EASTER EVE. 


With Vir Hin and Organ Obblig 
Keys to suitall voices, 2s. ne 
This Song is in the famous Compo 08 ‘s best vein, 


BONNY KIL ME NY. 


0, New Poultry. 


SONG, 








HAMISH Mace UNN, 
Staff, 2s. net; Sol-Fa, 1s, net 
Performed with the greates ; sucoean at the ‘Crystal Palace. 
(HE ASH-TREE. Song. Two Keys. 
I ‘LL TEND THY BOWE R. Song. 
Two Key 


A HEART IN ARMOU R. Song. Two Keys. 


AMISH 
guch 23. net. 


The Above are the most Popular Songs by 
MAcCUNN, and are far above the average. 


DATERSON and SONS, 
24, CASTLE-STREET, BERNERSST., LONDON, W. _ 
~ MALLWOOD'’S PIANOFORTE TUTOR. 


Smalliwood's Tut | Is the Best of all. 








itor 
Smallwood's Tutor Is the Best of ali. 
Smallwood's Tut Ia the Best of all, 

23. dd, net. —FRANCIS, DAY, nnd HUNTER, 195, Oxford-street, W. 


OHN RINSMEAD and 
J B 


PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 
RE eC RNED FROM HIRE, 
my be purchased at 
iRE ATL Y REDUCED PRICES. 
Illustra — and Priced Lists post free on app Hie ation, 
18, | 20, My tt nd 22, Wigmore- street, Londen, 


Bo LER’S 





MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
VIOLINS, GUITARS, and BANJOS, 
FLUTES, CLARIONETS, HARMONIUMS, PIANOS, 
CORNE rs and BRASS BAND INSTRU MENTS, DRUMS, &c. 
The Largest Assortment in the Ki vee om, 
29, HAYMARKET, LONDON 
ted Price Lists sent Post Free. 
al Terms to Societies and Schools. 
V 10L INS, with Bow in Case, complete. 
203., 258, 30s,, 408., 50s., and upwerds, 
Carriage ‘Paid to’ any part of tl of the — Kingdom. 


| iis ARDS’ PIANOS.—Messrs. ERARD, of 
4 is, Great Marlborough-street, London,and 13, Ruede Mail, 
Paris, Makers to her Majesty and the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, CAUTION the Puls lic that Pianofortes are being Sold 

“uring the name of “Erard” which are not of their manu- 
fu sture. For information as to authenticity apply at 18,Grent 
Marlborough-st., where new Pianos can be obtained from 


[pRARDS' Pl ANOS. — COTTAGES, 

4 5) guineas, 
OBLIQUES, from 9 guineas, 
GRANDs, from 125 guineas. 

higher than Gold Medal) at Paris Exhibition, 












from 


Grand Prize 
ss. 
Founded, 1838 ; 
VY OORE and MOORE.—Pianos from 16} gs. 
A to 108 ¢s. Organs from 7 gs. to 80 @s. ; Three-Years’ 
system, from los, 6d, per Month, or Cash, Lists free. 

lod and 105, Bishopsgate-within, London, B.C, 


PLEYEL, WOLFF, and CO.S PIANOS. 
EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR SALE OR HIKE, 
Illustrated Lists Free. 
170, New Bond-street, W. 


at HOMAS OETZMANN and CO. 
desire it to be most distinctly understood that they are 


Vianoforte Manufacturers only ,and that their only address is 
7, Buker-street, Portman-square, London, W. 


1 New Iron-frame COTTAGE PIANO, 


£28. \;" octaves, wath every improvement. One of 
( the best p ss ever made. Drawings free, 





Rebuilt, 1887, 








THOM AS OETZM ANN and CO., 
27, Baker-street, W. 
Trichord PIANO, drawing-room model, repett- 
£3 ; tion action, grand, rich, full tone; in handsome 
oo. Irahan walnut wood case, elaborately carved 


ole truss legs. 
and forwarded, 


and cabr 
Packed free 


und fretwork front 
| Drawings post free 





THOMAS OE TZMANN and_Co., 
| 2 27, Baker-street, 


Portman-square, Londun, W. 


50 gs. | 


| NEW ! MU: SIC, 
METZLER and CO”S PUBLICATIONS 


o AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
Thematic Catalogues of Vocal and Instrumental Music 
gratis and post free, 


( ‘ROSSING THE BAR. Lord Tennyson. 
Music by ALFRED CELLIER 

licated to H.R.H. Princess Loui Marchioness of Lorne, 

Sung with great su Thor ndike at the Munday 


De 








In Three poets D,and F. 23. net. 
F YOU WERE LIFE. 


New Song by Mrs. BRUNNING MADDISON, 


Sung with great success by Mr. Thorndike at the Monday 
Popular Concerts, In Two Keys,C and D, 2s. net, 
QIx SONGS. Just published. 
N 7 


Written by B.C. 
y Al 








Composed ' 
ane ARE DECEIVERS | S¢ dF 
THE GAME OF hd . TUNE UP vt rt 
MIN t, ALL MIN | THE SONG OF THE “LUTE. 





“Price complete, 5s. net. 


[OUGLAS GORDON. Lawrence Kellie, 
The most successful Song published this season. 
Sung by Madame Belle Cole at the Morning Ballad Concerts, 
St. James's Hall, with great success 
In Four Keys, D, E, F, and G, 2s. net, 


\j HERE THE WICKED CEASE FROM 
TROUBLING, Sacred Song by HENRY PARKER, 
With Violoncello Accompaniment ad lb, 
In Two Keys, Dand E. 2s. net. 





\ EARY OF EARTH. J. M. Coward. 
Sacred Song. In Two Keys, E flat and F. 2s. each net. 
' Ad lib, Accompaniments, Violin (3d.), Organ (3d.), Harp (6d.) 


| OLD TURPIN. Dr. Bridge. 

Humorous Part Song. 8. A. T. B., price 4d. net. 
Performed with great success by Mr. E.xiton Faning’s Select 
| Choir at the Ballad Concerts, St. James's Hall. 

( ‘\UIDES OF THE NIGHT. Ed. Solomon, 
I (“ Red Hussar.” 


Sung with great success by Mr. Be ° La ies 
In Three Keys, D, E,and F, 2s. 


RE 2D HUSSAR. 


New and Original Comedy-Ope 


By H. P, STEPHENS and EDW A1kD SOLOMON. 
j Performed with great success at the Lyric Theatre. 
RED HUSSAR. 


Dedicated by special permission to ILRI. the 
Duke of Cambridge. 
Vocal Score, 5s. net. 

| Pianoforte Solo, 3s. net. Se parate Songs, 24. cach net. 


RED HUSSAR. 
Waltz (P. Bucalossi) 2a, net. | Polka (Solomon) 


| Lancers (Ch, Coote).. 24. net. | March (Solomon) 
I Godfrey's selection arranged for Piano, 28. net. 


MASON and HAMLIN American Organs. 


Supplied to 


H* IR MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


28. net. 
28. net 






ILM, the EMPRESS EUGENIE, 
© The Abbe LISZT, Sir ARTHUR SULLIVAN, &c. 
MA®°N : and H AM LIN American Organs 
* Hi pant Gord Medals 
At hibitions. 
Two Hi mF dif re nt Mode Is manufactured, 


May be had on 1 the arnres Years’ System, 
2 ONISC H PIANOFORTES. 
New Models, Beautiful Designs, 
Touch, Tone, and Finish unsurpassed, 
M: ASON and HAMLIN PIANOFORTES. 
An Improved Method of Stringing 
Bright, Pure, Musical Tone, 


M USTEL HARMONIUMS. 
{ LEXANDRE HARMONIUMS. 


For Churches or Schools. 
New Illustrated Catalogues post 
M ETZLER and CO., 
a 


42, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET, 


free. 


LONDON, W. 


TEW AND POPULAR NOVELS 

a PUBLISHED BY HURST AND BL ACKETT. 
ow ready at all the Librarie 
ADA TRIsogrr. By © ere ANDRE Ww HAGGARD, 
Author of “ Dodo andl.” 2 
Cc ROSS ROADS. Li = AY c citouae LIN, Author of 
e,” “ Orange L 

DU LEIBE L By GE RT Ric DE M. HAYWARD. 3 vols. 

PART OF one P nor ERTY. By BEATRICE WHITBY, 

Author of* Awakening of Mary Fenwick.” 


| 1e 3 vols, 
lA i ADE HORSE BREAKER, By Mrs. CONNEY, 
A M ARO H INT HE RANKS. By JESSIE FOTHER- 


GILL, 
2 vols. 


Author of “ The First Violin,” “ Kith and Kin,” &¢, 


Ilurnst AND BLACKETT, Limited. 
fou R N E W NOVELS. 


| BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THYRZA.” 


| (THE EMANCIPATED. Ly GEORGE 

GISSING, Author of “ The Nether World,” &c. In 3 vols., 
crown &yO, 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE PARISH OF HILBY.” 
( NE ANOTHER’S BURDENS. By MARY 

E. MANN, Author of “ A Lust Estate,” &c. In3 vols, 

CroWD 8V0. 

| BY THE AUTHOR OF “UNDER A CHARM.” 

| A HEAVY RECKONING. By E. WERNER, 
4 Author of “ No Surrender,” &c. In 3 vols., crown 8vo, 

| BY THE AUTHOR OF “AN UGLY DUCKLING.” 

| BY WOMAN’S FAVOUR. By HENRY 

| ERROLL, Author of “The Academician,” &c. In 


3 vols., crown v0, 


Ricnarp BENTLEY and Sox, New Burlington-strect. 


AU THOR'S AUTOGRAP a. ED! TION “OF MISS BR. \DDON'S 3 





Price 1 cloth gilt, 





\ ISS BRADDON’S NOVELS. 
| + London : SIMPKIN and Co., Limited. 


POPULAR EDITION OF L, B. WALFORD'S NOVELS. 
Now ready, cloth extra, 2s, 6d., with Frontispiece 
engraved in Paris from Drawings by Laslett J. Pott, 
PAULINE. By L. B. WALFORD. 


Uniform with © Trouble some Daughters,” “ Cousins,” 
“ Baby's Grandmother,” and “ Mr. Smith.” 





London ; SPENCER BLA KETT, 35, St. Bride-street, E.C. 
New Edition, 8vo, pp. 244, cloth, 3s. 6d., 
ORSES ILL AND WELL. Homeopathic 


Treatment of Diseases and Injuries, and Hints on Feed- 
ing, Conditioning, hee sing, &c. 
By JAMES MOORE, M.R.C.V.S. 
Disk ASE! Same Author. 1 
170, Picc vdilly ; and 48, Threadncedle-street. 


DOG 
J. Erps and Co., 








j THE MINERY A LIBRARY OF F AMOU Ss BOOKS. 
str 





eady, crown Svo, cloth gilt, 
A Popular inuscrated Edition of FORSTEL'S celebrated 
IFE OF GOLDSMITH. 
THE. LIFE AND TIMES OF 
( LIVER GOLDS MIT Hi, 
Poet, Novelist, and Dramatist. By JOHN FORSTE R, 
the friend and Biographer of Charles Dickens, [lustrated 
wi oe nany Wood Engravings, by C. Stanfield, .A., D. Maclise, 
R.A le. 






John Leech, and Richard Doy 
¢ Yomplete List of this Series post free on applic 
WaAkb, Lock, and Co., London, New York, and Me nomen ; 
and of al) Booksellers, 








Price 1s., post free, 


Gov T: Its Nervous Origin. By WALTER 
TYRRELL, M.R.C.S., Aut he rof® Tome Treatment of 


"—BEAUMONT and Co., 31, C baring c ross-road, W. 





Epilepsy.” 





Eleventh Edition, 1s. ; post free, 12 stamps, 
te HUMAN HAIR: Why it Falls Off 
Turns Grey, and the Remedy. Ry PROFESSOR 
GARt EY PARKER. Published by E. Miia, 21, Claverton. 
, 5. W. “ Every body should re ad this! ttle houk."—Seutsman, 


OLL OWAY’'S PIL LS and ‘OINT ME NT. 
The Pills purify the ble orrect all disorders of tie 
liver, stomach. kidneys, and howels. The Omtment is un- 
rivalled in the cure ef bad legs, old wounds, gout, rheumatism, 





mul, ee 
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MAPLE & CO. 
New Show Rooms. 


New Show Rooms. 
NEW SHOW ROOMS for BED and 


TABLE LINEN, immediately on the left of the Grand 
trance and Vestibule, are NOW OPEN, and will be found 

- st convenient, as they afford far greater space for the 

leisurely examination of all the different useful and beautiful 

productions of this important department, 

\ APLE and CO.’S STOCK of HOUSEHOLD 

4 LINENS should be seen before decidin 


g clsewhere. 


Household Linens. 


Household Linens. 
TT’RIMMED BED LINENS. 


SHEETS, PILLOWCASES, and PILLOW-SHAMS, 
frilled and trimmed with embroidery and lace. A very large 
and choice assortment ready for use always on show; also a 
most charming variety of embroideries with which linens of 
any selected quality can be trimmed. 


OUSEHOLD LINENS. 

HUCKABACK and TURKISH TOWELS and TOWEL- 
Extra soft Diaper TOWE LS for delicate skins ; House 
s Cloths, Kitchen and Stable 
well! ngs, all at revised prices, 
aland ve ry favourable purchases, 


| aera 














8, Dusters, 
cunsequent Upon recent spec 


Sheetings. 
Sheetings. 
Sheetings. 


SS AAPLE and ¢ 
MAPLE and CO.s8 Stock of pure Sal hand hand-made 
Irish, Scotch,and Barnsley LINE N SHE! ETINGS, as well as 
and twilled COTTON SHE GS, is now completely 
and prices are ruling unusually low. Housekeepers 
would the refore do well to replenish their stores, Patterns 
free. Aspecial quality Cotton Sheets, very strong, at 63, Sd. 
per pair, Ready made, 


INENS.—A Complete Set for £8 13s. 94., 
consisting of Blankets, Quilts, Table Linen, Sheets, &c., 
suitable for a house of eight rooms.—MAPLEand CO,, London, 


I INENS.—A Complete Set for £17 3s., 
4 suitable for a house of ten rooms, Sec special Linen 
Catalogue. 


| INENS.—A Complete Set for £28 12s. 10d., 

4 suitable for a house of twelve rooms, See Special 

Catalogue. 
INENS 


house of fourteen to sixteen rooms at fr 


MAPLE & CO. 
Table Linens. 


Table Linens. 


Table Linens. 
(TABLE LINENS.—MAPLE and CO. having 


bought for cash, on most exceptional terms,an immense 
assortment of pure hand-made, soft-finish CLOTHS and 
NAPKINS, they are now offering the same at a very large 
percentage under value, 


Pal TDN 
(TABLE LINENS.—In the purchase are a 

number of CLOTHS, in both medium and large sizes, of 
altogether exceptional quality ; in fact, some of the finest and 
most beautiful productions of the Irish looms, These are 
suitable for best use and special occasions, and should certainly 
be seen. The prices will be found but little more than usually 
asked for goods of ordinary character. 


([ABLE LINENS.—Included in the purchase 

will also be found a large variety of both CLOTHS and 
NAPKINS suitable for use in Hotels, Clubs, Boarding-Houses, 
&c., and proprictors contemplating renewing these items 
should certainly make an early inspection, or write fot 
samples or quotations, A great saving may be effected by 
purchasing at once, 


(TABLE LINENS.- 


hundreds of dozens of DAMASK NAPKINS, as 








A Complete Set suitable for a 
mn £40 to £00. 


—The Parcels also include 


some 
follows: Fish Napkins, from 2s. 2d. per dozen; Breakfast 
ditto, from 4s. 6d. per dozen; Dinner Napkins, all fine flax, 


from 6a. lid. per dozen; extra large French s1ze, 93. Lid. per 
dozen. These goods will be found of remarkalb ly good value, 
and are sure to please in use. 


Blinds. 


N APLE and CO, OUTSIDE BLINDS. 

4 Every description of OUTSIDE BLINDS, including 
Italian, Florentine, Spanish, Oriental, German, and Parisian 
Shutters, Rollers, and Patent Prolapsion, ¢ as Door and 
Balcony Awnings, manufactured on the Premises from 
specially selected materials, 80 that ordera can be carried out 
without delay. 


Spring Blinds. 
Valance Blinds. 


WESTOON and LACE BLINDS. 

MAPLE and CO. also manufacture EVERY KIND of 
INSIDE BLIND, and are now showing all the new materials 
for Roller and Festoon Blinds, as well as a most charming 
variety of Lace Blinds, together with cane, pinoleum, Vead 
and reed, rice and other novelties for interior shades 


MAPLE and CO. VENETIAN BLINDS. 
4 VENETIAN BLINDS of. superior eae made of 
roughly seasoned wood, well painted, fully lapped, and 
dso that they rarely get out of order, if fairly used. 
Made in all sizes and colours, Patterns and estimates free. 


M: APLE and CO.—Manufacturers and Fitters 
of EVERY 


CLASS of BLINDS for INTERIOR on 
The largest and most convenient Furnish- 





EXTERIOR USE 
ing Establishment in the 
London, 


Drawing Room Furniture. 
NEXPENSIVE FURNITURE. 
he assortment of Drawing-room Furniture comprises 
ey wh variety of comfortable stuffed Easy Chairs, at from 248, 


each ; Couches, at from 30a, ; pretty Ocensional Chairs, Tables, 
pAb cn apace Cabinets and Writing Tables, all at most 
rate prices ; as well as complete suites in tapestry, velvet, 





1 
Mi: wradore ch oth, ‘and silks, at from 10 guineas upwards. 


Drawing Room Furniture. 


\ APLE and CO.— DRAWING - ROOM 
. FURNITURE.—The Drawing-room and Boudoir afford 
greater scope than any other parts of the home for the exer- 
cise of individual taste and preference, and in furnishing 





them it is essential that the harmony of atyle, texture, and 
colouring should be unbroken. These na, in fact, are 
indices to the refinement and gol taste of the lady of the 
house. The largest and best assortment of high-class Draw 
ing-room Furniture in the world can be secn in MAPLE and 
CO.8 Show-Kvooms. 


MAPLE & CO. 


re RNITU RE for EXPORT ATION, suited 


f Hundreds of Thousands of 
pounds’ we "hase ‘Fare ture, ready for immediate 
delivery. Iiuste aie 


1 Catalogues free. 
TISITORS as well as MERCHANTS are 
INVITED 


to inspect the LARGEST FURNISHING 
ESTABLISHMENT inthe WORLD. Hundreds of thousands 
of pounds’ worth of Furniture, Bedsteads, Carpets, Curtains, 
&c., all ready for inrmediat« 


shipment Having larwe space 
all goods are packed 


on the premises by experienced packers 
very essential when goods are for c«xportation tu insure safe 
delivery. The reputation 


of half a century 
MAPLE and CO., Tottenbam-coutt-rvad, 
Paris and Smyrna. 
\ APLE and CO., Upholsterers by Special 
4 Appointment to her Majest tl " 
ntur) Fact« » 





London; also at 


tation of halfac 
pine Soutban n-building 

Park-street Islington &c. 
London; Paris, Smyrna. 





Tuttenbam-court-road, 





world, — Tottenham-court-ruad, 


j; ASTER ARRANGEMENTS. 


4 LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. 





ALL URDINARY RETURN TICKETS will Le extended as 
usual 

The Cheap Saturday to Monday Tickets issvned to or from 
London and the Seaside, on Saturday, April 5, will be avail. 
able be wv return on Monday, Tuesday, or Wednesday, April 7, 8 
and { 

EXTRA TRAINS FOR THE ISLE OF WIGHT. — The 
455 pam, from Victoria and Loudon Bridge will convey 
Passengers for Ryde, Sandown, Shanklin, Ventnor, Newport 


und Sra Class), 


SPECIAL CHEAP 


Leaving Le 
. " 


and Cowes, on ae | Sand 5 (ist, 2nd 
YARIS AT EASTER. 
EXCURSION, THURSDAY, APRIL SA 
Bridge 12.40 p.m. and 9 p.im., and 
45) p., Kensington 
Returning from Paris §50 pun. on a 
including Wednesday, April 16. Fares, 
2nd Class, Sa, %l. 


Il RIGHTON.—GOOD FRIDAYand EASTER 
SUNDAY.—A CHE Se ee CLASS TRAIN from 
Victoria 10.45 a.m. and 12.15 calling at Clapham Junction 
and Croydon. Day Return t lckets Libs 
BRIGHTON, SATURDAY TO 


SPECIAL CHE AP TRAINS, SATURDAY 


ndon 
and 


) nd 
ist Class, Sve, %).; 








TUESDAY. 


APRIL 5, 


from Victoria 2 pu calling at Claphom Junction; from 
Kensington ( Addison road) 1.50 pan., calling at West Brow » 
ton, Chelsea, and Battersea; from Londen Bridge 2.15 pn 





calling at New Cross, Norwood Junction, and East Cre iydon, 
to Brighton (Central Station) and West Brighton 

llowing Tuesday, and then only by 
West Brighton, or 7.10 pm. Traig 


Returning only on the fo 
the 6.45 p.m. Train from 
Brighton (Central Station). Fare 5s 


YORTSMOUTH AND THE 
WIGHT SATURDAY TO TUESDAY SPECIAL 
CHEAP TRAINS, SATURDAY, APRIL is from Victoria 
1 pm., calling at Clapham Junction from Ken neton 
(Addison-road) 12.455 pan from London Bridge > pm, 
Returning by certain trains only. the following Tuesday 
evening 


SP ECIAL CHEAP DAY 
GooD FRIDAY, EASTER 
From London Bridge and Vict« ‘ 
Midhurs it, Portsmouth, Ish of w ht 


and Hastings 
GOOD FRIDAY 


cis 
EASTER TUESDAY to Brighton rthing. 


YRYSTAL PALACE. GOOD FRIDAY. 

GRAND SACRED CONCERT.—FREQUENT DIRECT 

TRAINS DAILY to the Crystal Palace, from London Bridge, 

New Cross ; om Victoria, Konsington (Addison-road), 
West Brompton, Chelsea, and Clapham Junetion 


ISLE OF 








EXCURSIONS 
AND MONDAY. 
elton, Worthing, 
Lewes, Eastbourne, 
and EASTER 


SUNDAY to Tunbridge 


and We 





] RANCH BOOKING OFFICES.—For the 
convenience of Passengers who may desire to take their 
Tickets in advance the following Branch Booking OMees, in 


midition to those at the Vietoriaand London Bridge Stations, 
are now open for the issue of Tickets toall Stations on the 
London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway to the Isle of 
Wicht, Paris, and the Continent, &« 


* The Company's West End Booking Offices, 28, Regent circus, 
Piccadilly, W., and &, Grand Hotel buildings Cunder the 
Grand Hotel), Trafalwar-square 

Ilays’ City Agency, 4, Royal Exchanrre-buildings, B.C 


Cook's Tourist Offices, Ludgate-circus and Euston-read 

Gaze's Tourist Offices, 142, Strand 

Jakins’ Office, “ The Ked Cap,” Camden road, and 
hall-strec 

Tickets issued at the 
venience of Passengers 

*These two Offices 
April 2, 3, and 5, 

For full particulars of times, fares, &c., see Handbilla and 
Programme, to be had at all Stations, and at any of the above 
Branch Booking-Offices 

( By order) A. SARLE, Secretar 


] YCEUM.—THE DEAD 
4 EVENING at Eight o’ 
Irving, Mr. Bancroft, 
and Miss Ellen Ter 


i, Leaden- 


se Offices will be dated to suit the con- 


will remain open until 10 pam. on 


and General Manager, 


HEART. EVERY 
Ee DEADHEART. Mr 
Mr. Stirling, Mr. Righton 

office (Mr. J. Hurst) open 
045. MATINEES of THE 
» Morning Performances of 
(DAYS, APRIL 12 andi®. On 

BELLS will be played, 


Henry 


DE (D HEART. 
The Dead Heart” 
these Saturday } 
Lye EUM, 


(HE ANNUAL SPRING 


x 
z 


EXHIBITION of 


Selected High-Class Pictures hy British and Foreign 
Artis ats, including M. De Munkacey's Picture “A Stolen 
Interview,” is NOW OPEN at AK THU hs TOOTH and SONS’ 
GALLERIES, 5 and 6 Hay Hler Majesty's 


market (opposite 
including Cate 


CRAFTS 


particulars of the 


Theatre), Admission, 1a, 


RTS AND 
4 SOCTETY For 
apply at once to the 

SECRETARY, 45, ¢ 





EXHIBITION 
next Exhibition 


jreat Marlborough-street, London, W 


Watk ER’S CRYSTAL ¢ ‘ASE Ww A TC HES. 
An Illustrated Catalogue of Watches and Clocks at 
reduced prices sent free on application to 
JOHN WALKER, 77, Cornhill ; and 23), Reg 


PETER ROBINSON, Oxford St. 
_§PECIAL SALE OF 


Gloves, Hosiery, Ribbons, Lace, Jerseys, 





rent-strect, 


Corsets, Sashes, Umbrellas, Sunshades, 


Cambric Handkerchiefs, Trimmings, 


and Fancy Drapery, 


(THE STOCK OF 
W. P. STOCKBRIDGE, 


206, Oxford St., which has been taken 
over by PETER ROBINSON in con- 
the 
premises and several adjacent houses 


sequence of rebuilding of the 


for the extension of his business, 


| THE GOODS WILL BE OFFERED 


(ONSIDERABLY UNDER COST 
PRICES 

at 216 to 228, Oxford St. 

Goods and General Drapery Warehouse), 


ON MONDAY, MARCH 31st, 


and following days. 


WiHIS SALE ALSO INCLUDES 
THE STOCK OF 

AN OLD-ESTABLISHED 
HIGH-CLASS MILLINER 
AND ARTIFICIAL FLORIST 


of Oxford St., now retiring from busi- 


‘the Coloured 


ness, and which comprises a cliwice 


aseortmentof MILLINERY,F LOWERS, 
FANS, and JEWELLERY. 


PETER ROBINSON, Oxford St. 
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WILLS AND Be QUESTS. Dec. 4 last, was proved on March 8 by Mrs. Eliza Charlotte late of Parkfield, Upper Clapton, who died on Oct. 14 last, 

The will (dated June 24). with a « (dated July 29, 1885). Charrington, the widow, and Robert Mackley Copley, the was proved on March 18 by Edward Ransome Allen, Samuel 
of Gabriela del Aleazar vy Vera «dk ‘han yon Duc hess de Soto- executors, the valne of the personal estate amounting to over Alexander Man, and Henry Tuke Mennell, the executors, the 
seated: tain dt Mindeie ‘eten dink ce Sen 9 task, Wan eae ie £75,000 rhe testator beqneaths a legacy to his sister, and value of the personal estate amounting to over £28,000. The 
London on March 7 by Luis Pidal 3 on, M “pes le Pidal, legacies and annuities to servants. lhe residne of his real testator bequeaths £100 each to the British and Foreign Bible 
dh ad Gh Sen: ah eas Pe pedis eta es i eethtidie and personal estate he gives to his wife, absolutely. Society, the British and Foreign Training Schools (Borough- 
tke jurisdiction of the English rt amounting to upwards The will (dated June 14, 1889) of Miss Emma Coleman, road), Ackworth Schools for childre n of members of the 
of £1 4 Mw “%s 2 tri aad “tae = he fos nails aaa late of 7. Ventnor Villas. West Brighton. who died on Jan. 31 society of F riends, Saffron W alden Schools for the same 
nurse , was Qy~ on March 7 by Edward Fisher, the acting children, Miss Charlotte Sharman’s Orphanage (West-square, 
Thm re the value of the personal estate amounting to Southwark), the North - Eastern Hospital for Children 

Pilar. 5 of £52,000, The testatrix gives £100 each to the (Hackney-road ), the Brunama Mission (Mount Lebanon ), and 

Sussex Conta Hospital, the Preston and Hove Dispensary, the the Anti-Slavery Society; an annuity of £ 400 to his wife, 
sidue of her property Town Missions (Brighton), the London City Mission, the Ship- Mrs, Emma Allen ; special legacies to children, in addition to 
nel. Dona del Pilar, wrecked Mariners’ Society (London Docks), the Mission to the provision made for some of them in his lifetime ; and 
a, Deep-Sea Fishermen (Queen Victoria-street), and to Dr. Maclean, legacies to relatives, manager, foreman, workmen, engineer, 
licil (dated of Widcomb-crescent, Bath, for Missions; her copyhold resid- packers, and Apmis : lhe Tesidue or his freehold, copyhold, 
ence, 7, Ventnor Villas, with the furniture and effects, to le asehold, and personal estate he gives to his children, Mrs. 

a inn OA toe Georgina Dewhurst ; and other legacies. The residue of her a a Mary Maw, John Archibald Allen, 
award Manisty. real and personal estate she leaves to the said Edward Fisher. wan" Frec enry Alen. ; ; 

i Mary Anne, Lady The will (dated Jan. 23, 1883) of Mr. George Hardy, late of ; lhe will (dated Jan. 24, 1890) of Mr. John Barrable, late of 
of the pers nal Ashbourne, London-road, Croydon, who died on Jan. 25 last, 3; St. Mary’s-square, Paddington, who died on Feb. 4, was 
testator gives was proved on March 12 by Mrs. Hannah Hardy, the widow, proved on March 17 by George Lewis tansdale and John 
ill his house- and sole executrix, the value of the personal estate amounting Robbins, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
to over £42,000, ‘The testator gives £10,000 each to histwo mounting to £6726. The testator bequeaths £2500 to St. 

mn Henry: £500 to his sons, George Frederic and John Henry ; and the residue of his Mary’s Hospital, Paddington ; £1000 to the Vestry of Pad- 
heavy to his son Herbert estate and effects, real and personal, to his wife, absolutely. dington, to be invested and the dividends and income applied 
£500 each to his daughters rhe will (dated Oct. 10, 1889), with a codicil (dated Dec. 31 for the benefit “ the poor of that parish ; his furniture and 
n Leggett; £2500 to his following), of Mr. Spencer Perceval, late of 21, Lowndes-street, effects to Mrs. Emily Lyttleton Woodward and Mrs. Louisa 


i provisions the estatrix 


late of Gray's 


jnare 
ture wine, and carriage, 


grandchildren Constantia who died on Jan. 2 last, was proved on Feb. 26 by Horatio ay Beg sang ne ee ern y mi — - aft me - 
to hi ster-in-law Grace George Walpole, C.B., and Thomas Vaughan Roberts, the the said Mrs. bay oeoeer t Ses £100 to each « ne Sheumaere. 
: : . . ' Che residue of his estate and effects he gives to his late wife's 
for h ister-in-law Robina executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to lene See Mare Anne Tomi 
1 to his brother Francis upwards of £41,000. The testator gives his house in Lowndes- ie) ae eee Se eee 
Charles £2500 to his street, with the appurtenances, china, bookcases, books, the 
in annuity of £100 to bust of his grandfather, paintings, and prints to his sisters 
is domestic Anna Jane Perceval and Helen Margaret Perceval, for their 
property he joint lives, and then to the survivor absolutely ; the reversion- 
for life ; and ary interest in the plate and plated articles he is entitled to The Gazette contains the formal announcement that the 
£1000 each to under the will of his mother to the survivor of hissaid sisters; dignity of a Baronet has been conferred upon James Thompson 
nm: » the Barristers £10,000 each to his brother, Norman Spencer Perceval, and his Mackenzie of Glen Muick, Aberdeenshire. t will be remem- 
St. Mary's Hospital (Paddington), and sister Mrs. Jane Marsh; £5000 to his sister Mrs. Maria Anne _ bered that this Baronetcy was one of the honours announced 
pital ( Live 1” i-road, Islington). As to Stevens ; and £1000 each to his nieces, Anna Elizabeth on New-Year’s Day 
‘ imate residue, he leaves one seventh, upon trast, for Matheson and Helen N6éra Grace Matheson, to his nephew, The Old Queen’s Bench Prison has disappeared, with all its 
his son Robert or eventh, upon trust, for each of his Roderick Mackenzie Chisholm Matheson, and to his cousin gloomy associations ; and on a portion of the site has arisen a 
daughters Elizabeth Ma rory M ury Ant Leggett, and Isabel ; and godson, Arthur Robertson. ‘The residue of . real and palatial building, to which Messrs. Day and Martin, the well- 
ind one seventh to each of hi ons Henry, Edward, and personal estate he leaves to his sisters Anna Jane, Jane, Maria known blacking manufacturers, late of 97, High Holborn, have 
Herbert Francis Anne, and Helen Margaret, and his brother, Norman Spencer. removed. Viewed either from the Borough-road or from the 
rhe will (dated Jan. 20, 1888) of Arthur Leslie Charrington, The will (dated Aug. 10, 1888) of Mr. Stafford Allen, London, Chatham, and Dover Railway, itis a most prominent 
late of Green End, &t “a s, Huntingdonshire, who died on formerly of 7, Cowper-street, St. Luke’s, drug-grinder, and —e 


The Bishops of Australia and Tasmania, and the Committee 
of the Sydney Diocesan Synod, in joint sitting, have elected Dr. 
Saumarez Smith as Bishop of Sydney and Primate of Australia. 








HOW TO AVOID THE 


VAN HOUTEN’S «= 2020s grrzcts oF srmanrs 


pastry, saccharine, and fatty substances, alcoholic drinks, and 
an insufficient amount of exercise—frequently deranges the 


a hy 22M liver. I would advise all bilious people, unless they are careful 
me : ek ay : to keep the liver acting freely, to exercise great care in the 
ees 4 = use of alcoholic drinks, avoid sugar, and always dilute largely 
‘3 5 Zz with water. Experience shows that sugar, pink or chemically 
: = coloured sherbet, mild ales, port wine, dark sherries, sweet 


champagne, liqueurs, and brandies are all very apt to disagree ; 





Is pe 
‘ , , weakness of the liver; it possesses the power of reparation 
Without leaving any ‘. y “iy when digestion has been disturbed or lost, and places the 


8: while light white wines, and gin or whisky largely diluted 
ish ‘i [ : with soda-water, will be found the least objectionable. ENO’S 
mA ‘ “FRUIT SALT” culiarly adapted for any constitutional 


: ’ invalid on the right track to health. <A world of woes is 
avoided by those who keep and use ENO’S “FRUIT SALT”; therefore no family should 


Injurious Effect on the Nervous System. on ony, : canine cach ite an wo the, Capmle marked EXON 


IT Is A PERFECT BEVERAGE. worthless and occasionally po poisonous imitation. 


SOLD Bz Adalse CAE MiISTsS. 


PREPARED ONLY AT 
CHEAP, CHEERING, AND SUSTAINING. ENO'S "FRUIT GALe" ” WORKS, tAEDSS, S.E., by J. C. Sue's Patent. 


Sik JOHN BENNETT, Ltp. |—— 


WATCH & CLOCK MANUFACTURERS. 
. P ~~ 


NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, CHARING CROSS, LONDON, W.C. 








£10 —In return for £10 NOTE, 
s free and safe per post, a LADY'S GOLD 
KEYLESS WATCH, perfect for time, beauty, and work- 
manship, with keyless action, air, pam and dust tight. 


The. “SIR JOHN.” ; A SILVER WATCHES, from £2. 
HALF« HONOMETER Och i "accurate! 4 #: ir ut GOLD WATCHES from £5. 
onan eee Moe al hip aan ia “~ ; aad : Illustrated Oatalogaes post free. 
post Sir JOHN CRENNETS. os Cheapside, L 


S3ILYVd JLVAIYd 
Y¥Od WOOY-ONILANONVE 


£5 5s, SILVER KEYLESS 


ENGLISH LEVER WATCH A fine 


ROOMS FOR ARBITRATIONS 
AND MEETINGS 


£20, £30, £40 Presentation Watches. 


Armes and Inecription emblazoned to order 


£25 Hall Clock, to Chime on 8 Bells. 
In oak or mahorcan 1 bracket and ehield, Three 


Gulaeas extra. Bstiinates for Turret Clocks. JEWELLERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. | | TJ! 
"Sir JOHN BENNETT (Limited), 65 & 64, Cheapside, z. Cc. I 


j-plate English Keyless Lever, jewelled, chronometer balance, 
crystal glass, The CHEAPEST WATCH EVER PRODUCED, 
Air, damp, and dust ti¢ht. GOLD CHAINS and JEWELLERY, 





IS Magnificent Hotel is one of the Finest in the World; 500 Apartments, 
Public and Private Rooms and Baths, unsurpassed for comfort, convenience, 
= and elegance. Completely lit by Electricity. Passenger Lifts to every Floor. 


oY 2 Bore Zow.- The Table d’ Hote for Ladies and Gentlemen, 


P ERRY & CO. JS CHICAGO AIR GUN open to Non-Residents, price 5s. 


THE BEST DINNER IN LONDON. 
From 6 to 8.30 p.m. 


SEPARATE TABLES RESERVED FOR LARGE OR SMALL PARTIES. 


{iS THE CHEAPEST AIR CUN IN THE WORLD. Coffee-Room replete with comfort and attention. 
CBICAGO AIR GUNS.—Send for Sample. Wil! kill small game at 50 fect. Shoots darts or slugs. An Excellent Breakfasts and Luncheons. Wines of the finest Brands. 


SEND FOR PERRY & CO’S CHICAGO AIR GUN. Price Se 6d each. || Large Well-Lighted Billiard-Room with Five Tables, Full Size. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS IN FANCY GOODS. Telegraphic Address: “VICTORIOLA, LONDON.” 


Wholesale: PERRY & CO., HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 
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T HE 


For Fire-irons dnd Gas Globes. 
the Shop, and on Shipboard. 


WILL DO A DAY’S WORK IN AN HOUR, 


Sold by Grocers, Ironmongers, and Chemists everywhere. If not obtainable near you, send <&™ in stamps for full-size Bar, free by post, 
or 1 for Three Bars, free by post (mentioning the “ Illustrated London News”), to 


B. BROOKE & CO., 36 to 40, York Road, King’s Cross, London. 


























For Pots and Pans. For Mantels and Marble. For a thousand things in the Household, the Factory, 
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March 19. Their Royal Princesses Victoria and Mand paid a visit to the Annual 
The Queen, with Princces Beatrice and Prince Meare of i leaving Exhibition of Pictures by Foreign Artists, at the French 
ations tailt as x6 * gee SO aa Charing-cross at ten minutes past ten in the evening. Their Gallery ; to Arthur Tooth and Sons’ Galleries, to view their 
“ =n 6 ae Windsor by special train at four o'ciock on Royal Highnesses, who were accompanied by the Marquis of — spring exhibition of pictures; and to Mr. McLean’s Gallery, 
March 24 for Aix-les-Bains, travelling by way of Portsmouth Londonderry and Colonel Paget, were received at Charing- to view their exhibition of modern pictures. 
cross by Sir Myles Fenton, the General Manager of the South- Prince Albert Victor arrived at Bombay on March 22. and 
Eastern Railway Company, and Count Hatzfeldt, the German was warmly welcomed by the population on his way to Govern- 
town, slackened speed, so as to enable her Majesty to see the Ambassador, was also present. The Prince of Wales andPrince ment House. On the 25th his Royal Highness laid the 
new Townhall, which has been erected on a site near the George arrived at Brussels on the morning of the 20th,and foundation-stone of the Leper Asylum in Bombay. 
railway, at a cost of £120,000. The Duke of Wellington flag- were received at the railway station by King Leopold. ‘The The Duke of Edinburgh left London on March 2? for 
of-war displayed masthead flags, and Royal party then drove to the palace, where the Count of Coburg, to be present at the confirmation of his eldest son, 
Flanders and Pringe Baldwin subsequently paid their respects Prince Alfred. 
Princess Louise and the Marquis of Lorne dined with the 
King of Italy at the Quirinal on March 19. Signor Crispi and 


rHE COURT. Wales, left London for Germany on 
Highnesses travelled by special train to Dover, 


and Cherbourg. Portsmouth was reached, after a rapid run, 
at ten minutes to six. and the train, on passing through the 


ship and the other men- 
as soon asthe Royal train drew up on the jetty the Royal 
yacht dipped the standard at the main and the bowsprit, and to the distinguished visitors. A banquet was given at one 
the Admiral s band, which was stationed on the poop of the o'clock, and at four o'clock a garden party was held in the 
flagship ve ayed the National Anthem. A few minutes later toyal conservatories at Laeken. Their Royal Highnesses left the members of the British Embassy were invited to meet them. 
the Victoria and Albert was moored in the stream, ten-oared Srussels at six o'clock in the evening, arriving next morning The Duchess of Albany opened, on March 25, the tenth 
guard-boats from the Excellent gunnery-ship being on guard at Berlin, where they had a magnificent reception. annual free exhibition of pictures held in connection with 
round her. As night drew near the strong south-west wind Princess Victoria of Wales was again present at St. Anne's, St. Jude’s Schools, Commercial-street, Whitechapel. 
subsided, and the weather generally showed improvement. Soho. on March 21, when Bach's “ Passion” music was sung, Prince Christian arrived at Cumberland Lodge, on March 25, 
The Queen, accompanied by Prince and Princess Henry of | The Princess of Wales and her two unmarried daughters from Wiesbaden. 
sattenberg, left Portsmouth on the morning of the 25th,and dined with Sir Charles and Lady Hallé on the 22nd, at their On March 24 the Grand Duke and Duchess of Mecklenburg- 
the afternoon. The Royal party _ residence in Wilton-place. Among the other guests were Sir  Strelitz arrived at Victoria Station at 7.30, and were received 
immediately proceeded on their journey, travelling to Aix-les Frederick Leighton and Dr. Joachim. Later in the evening on the platform by the Duke of Cambridge, the Duchess and 
Bains by way of Paris. For her travelling incognito her the party were joined by Signor Piatti, and an impromptu Princess Victoria of Teck. The Grand Duke and Duchess 
Majesty assumes, as on previous occasions, the name of the programme of music was performed. On Sunday, the 23rd, stayed at Gloucester House, and went next day to the palace 
the Princess, accompanied by Princesses Victoria and Maud, at Kew, where they remain until their town residence is ready 


Countess of Balmoral. 
Ihe Prince of Wales, accompanied by Prince George of | was present at Divine service. Next day the Princess and for occupation. 


arrive at Cherbourg in 








T AYLOR’S CIMOLITE is the only re A IX-LES-BAINS.—Grand H6étel Bernascon 

P . KIN POWDEI I F 4 et de l'Europe.—One of the most renowned and lest 

P ' ‘ t conducted in Europe. Patronised by Royal Family. 300 

‘ ) at f ! i vi | “As usual at this season of the year, Jay's Mourning Warehouse sunny chambers, Refined table. Large gardens; lawn- 
TAYLON, ¢ Kaker-street, I n, v emda street, is to the fore with a splendid assortment of ne w | connie. BRuxascos, Proprietor 

materials for spring and summer wear, To the fact that grey is 7 me apn : . » . 

to be the prevailing colour this season is attributable the number- / IX-LES-BAINS, SAVOY. Rheumatism 

7 N 4 L ns = N 2 A. less shades of that favourite tint on view at this house. Black zi Bigg ty gee ue ph rts sh eee borders Sulphurous Spas, 

a " P . ‘ om ¢ . . > anes ane « sleven hours from Paris, eumatism, sciatica, cout, and 

ad : : \ grenadine will also be much worn as the weathe r gets warmer, and | catarrhof the pharynx, larynx,and nas ul passages eMcacio aly 

! ir tl in this material there is an endless variety of designs among those | treated. The most celebrated doctors attend this luxurious 

In silks. brocades will this year take the lead, the patterns and curative station, 


SO D E N 'M | N a RA a | \ apo ttn Arsapepnna—ep-enerenesciengie | [, UCERNE— Hotels Schweizerhof and 
j i “Then there is a new silk by Bonnet, of Lyons, made specially and | Lucernerhof. An extra floor and two new lifts added 
solely for Jay's, well adapted for deep mourning. In the mourning | tothe Schweizerhof. The electric light 1s supphed in the 566 

hs rooms ; ho Charge for lighting or service 


department the firm have some beautiful nun’s veilings of exquisite = oe s. ” 
hie | LL ES. f texture.” Court Circular, March 8, 1890, - Hauser Fukees, Prop . 
sau’? \ ON" T E CARL( ), Prince of Wales's 
ly acknowledyg od the Bt t Rem " \ \f | ) verb edifice, especially bmiit asa superior 
A ffections of 5 tye | “ f e Ps ; otel—2 « ow open, magnificently furnishes 
| ve G ‘ . meh n “ av "Te oa tre “ The 





On 
ile mie i b at Jay's. 
i; 5 being mostly small and detached, the floral designs being specially 


% Si “Dainty and delicate confections in the way of hats and bonnets ’ » Ane . 
<1 0 . - THROAT, CHEST, ;} 7 oJ S LY fe; : for the spring, fresh from most famous Parisian ateliers, may be | oeree ; a ke the same proprictors : 
AND aS “i seen just now at Jay's.” —Lady’s Pictorial, March 22, 1890. . 
od NICE. —ENGL ISH BANK. 


TRA LUNGS. TRADE ’ a VVE. APOLP aR LACROILX and CO. 
MAIK MAKK et kak NICE: 2, JARDIN PUBLIE 

Ace nts for the Royal ¥ uadron, 

1 


ay ae h Bank, district « 





Recommended b th Greatest Medieal A mee jes, | . 
especially by SIR WOR ELL MACKENZIE, who | “Tn reply to many inquiries, we recommend ne Maison Jay. dt Nehina He Ws 
; . “ , P e ishex my our wv a spec . | tGastanud, behind the ste fate 
ae affixed to cach box. sad ' H his house, long established, makes mourning a spectalty, and sone CARLO, two minutes from 
is excelled by no other house in London or Paris for the beauty of Reading-roon 


They are Irresistible In the Cure of all Chronic Catarrhal : 1 the work, the quality of the material, or the style of manufacture.” - 
1 ICE.—Grand Hotel des Les sritanniques. 


affections, as 5 t 
COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, IRRITATION, | bos: a REGENT STREET, LONDON. AN ME ov rector for twenty-four years of the Hated 


DIPHTHERIA, AND CATARRH OF THE STOMACH, family Hotel des Iles Britanmques, highiy recon 


“h ire Nature's own Medicine, and contain neither 

eaten “itG:=. "°° MANS A AT SIE EP SEIS IS 

Nadi boo pa Ooi ee oY wn! ee SPRING PATTERNS _MRS. WINSLOW’S 

THE SODEN MINERAL PRODUCE COMPANY, L1o.| / ° gaara iy 5 §PEARMAN’S SERGES, SOOTHING SYRUP 
52, BREAD STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. _ (SEA. « CT ie | peter grab ocealy plea oe FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. 


| Greatly facilitates the process of Teething. by softening 





PA | N K] Ll ER F Y; 44. \y = ) FRE For Gentlemen, from 2 21 to 12 9. } the gums, reduemg all inflammation; will allay ALL 
» 7 ; My: For Girls and Boys, from 13})the yard. | I’AIN and spasmodic action, and is 


The Great Family Medicine. Get - Bottle Ae iy ‘ All the Latest and most Vashlon ible SURE TO REGULATE THE BOWELS. 
Depend upon it, Mothers, it will give rest to yourselves 


to-day of PERRY DAVIS’S PAIN Ming Hone ey) | 

KILLER. Acts directly on the seat of | By Mp. 7 y; : COLOURS, MIXTURES, & WEAVINGS. | ‘i sell 

Pain. Externally it cures Scalds, Burns, | tj VA, jg hb PATTERNS POST FREE, . Sana 
Boils, Sprains, Bruises, Toothache, Head. | . a, ‘ . . RELIEF & HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS, 


ache, Stings and Bites of Insects, &c.| 39% ee °C | sew eerie sm Ae er meek 

Internally it cures Colds, Liver Com- 2 UTILITY. | ’ 

plaints, Headache, Heartburn, Indiges- | v ee te a = BROWN S 

tion, Sick Headache, Sea Sickness, Cramp ys , 5 pl rn 5 ANY LENGTH CUT AND FORWARDED BY 

and Pain in the Stomach, Colic, Diarrhea, | \ ahi ~—— : = =p 

Cholera, &c. Sold by all Chemists at 1s. 1:d. ' y Lee SPEARMAN AND SPEARMAN, BRONCHIAL TROCHES 

and 2s. 9d. British Depot: 46, Holborn 

Viaduct, E.C. Avoid Imitations under 
C omplete Edition: to be ready at Easter. Relieve Bronchitis, Asthma, and Catarrh, 


misleading names. MEMORIAL TO BISHOP LIGHTFOOT. s 
4 TILLIAM ALLINGHAM’S POEMS. Clear and give strength to the voice of SINGERS, 
) SPEAKERS, 


Ata Public Meeting held in one Chapter House of Durham s Vol 3, by tifully be 1 th De are isnens: . IR 
PA | N KI | ER Cathedral on Feb, 18, 1890, a olution was unanimously n G. mE] A names, beautifully | ound. wh oi osign wi And are indispensable to PUBLIC , 
L ” passed: “ That if the requisite ‘funds can be oltamed, the | Portraits, Price 63. each (except “ Laurence Bivonitic | Of all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors 
- S > ! ’ 


restoration of the Chapter House of the Cathedral of Durham 3s. 6d.) A Few Large-Paper Copies. 
would form the greatest and most appropriate Memorial to London nevns and TURNER, 196, Strand. Is. 13d, per Box. 


UMBRELLAS Bishop Lightfoot, and that a figure or eMgy of the Bishop mr 02 hae 
should, underany circumstances, form part of the Memorial,’ y the Same Author, | 
x The estimated cost of such Memorial is £70 HYMES FOR THE YOUNG F¢ IL K. | Ww oO Py -_ C » oe 
Seeon te Gisele af tie Dead coeon Backhouse howe I =e, 7 See that the words * Brown’s Bronchial Troches ” 
Rankers, to the credit of the Fund account at their Durham Price 3s, 6d. Iustrs ated by Mrs. Allingham, Kate Green- a ' eed 4 
4 are on the Government Stamp round each Box, without 


€ 0 X @ Cc Branch ; or they can be forwarded to Mr. RICHARDSON PEELE, | away, Harry Furniss, , ; 
the acting Hon. Treasurer, The College, Durham, London: CASSELL and Co.; and Reeves and Tcryen. which none are genuine. * 


EVERY REQUISITE FOR THE MEXICAN 
S.FOX &'COLIMITED =) FAMILY & COMPLIMENTARY MourNine, | FAIR RENEWER 


© DATENTEES & SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF ALL 5, ESTIMATES AND PATTERNS FREE. CoLoen. 


KY” Cure Cough, Cold, Hoarseness, and Influenza, 
PL.YMovutTH. sei sy ote ae 
Cure any Irritation or Soreness of the Throat, 


Relieve the Hacking Cough in Consumption, 











“LIMITED * 











Being delicately perfumed, it leaves no unpleasant 
odour, 

| s NoT a dye, and therefore does yt stai he ski 
FUNERALS FURNISHED. | pvt ty ony ny ore does not stain the skin, 
Should be in every house where a HAIR RENEWER 
| is needed. 
256 to 262, REGENT ST. | OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s. 64. 


| 


POF FOS Oto 


SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, have | : : PETER ROBINSON. | og NOTICE. 


added to their celebrated frames Aas biases -_ 
ye) ‘ | THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER mav now be 
decided improvements (protected by AAR —__—_—_—_—____—— | ebentaed tm Mew York from the AncLo-Aunnican 


| DrvG Co,, 217, FULTON STREET, and all Druggists. 


Letters Patent) which give increased \\ Ys) . 
Stability and greater Neatness to the ORAM Seat | MOURNING ORDERS. |— . 
Umbrella. ” \N \ Fe é 4 “Assistants and Drese-fitt rs F L oO fe | _ | N ro 


travel to any part of the country 


SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, manu- a SARS N= BAL og Dy tA... 
facture the Steel specially lor all ' . \ " ‘Ze immediately on receipt of letter or telegram. FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 
their frames and are thus able to \ a> They take with them Dresses, Mantles, | 
provide exceptional quality at a - Millinery, and everything | Is the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the 

, J he av be required, | World, 
merely nominal price over "nfertor x 3 . “ at (he Gane taaneenie pe ices as if ries he decay of the TEETH 
makes. Y x : purchased at the warehouse in London. revewts tne ae telhisetitgatis eae 
s Travelling expenses are not charged, however distant the Renders the Teeth PEARLY WHITE. 
i may be Removes all traces of Tobacco smoke. 


CORPULENCY RR mee ma | 
P \ AS Ay Is perfectly harmless and delicious to the Taste. 


Recipe and notes how to harmlessly, effectually, and ar tiie SON ‘ < 
gapidiy cure Obesity without semi-starvation dietary, ~ Telegraphi> Address—“ PETER ROBINSON, LONDON.” Is partly composed of Honey, and extracts from 
&c. “Sunday Times” says: “Mr. Russell's aim is to | Telephone Number 3557. sweet herbs and plants. 


eradicate, to cure the disease, and that his treatment is | 
OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, 


the true one seems beyond all doubt. The medicine he 
2s. 6d. per Bottle. 


ibes dc vot lower but builds up and tones th 
Syetem.” Book, 128 pages (8 stampa). : (| MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 

F. C. RUSSE!.L, Woburn House, { REGENT ST., LONDON, FLORILINE TOOTH POWDER, only put in glass 
27, Store-street, Bedford-square, London, W.C. - jars. Price Is, 
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A GOOD many people will promptly recognise this likeness of our esteemed friend and fellow-citizen, who insists that everybody has gone stark mad. He says he knows 
all about it. He has a great head. 


He also has rheumatism. He has got it real bad. He also says other things, which are kindly withheld on account of his family. 


He is tired of life. He tried dozens of doctors. He used scores of medicines. He visited foreign baths. 
And he is worse than ever. He is crippled with pain. He says rheumatism will kill him. 

He is helpless. He is hopeless. He only needs six black horses and a silver-plated coffin to be a first-class 
funeral. He feels just,like that. He doesn’t know that rheumatism can be cured. 

There is one remedy that he has not tried. That remedy, it cures surely. It conquers pain, as sure as day 
follows night. It will cure him. It cures rheumatism. It cures quickly. Is applied externally. It is simple. 
It is safe. 

Mr. Joun TetTLow, a well-known gentleman, of 34, Hartley-street, Oldham, was a terrible sufferer from 
rheumatism. He was bent with agony. His joints were so swollen and painful he could hardly move. One 
bottle of St. Jacobs Oil cured him. He is free from pain. He is as well as ever. He says, “ Its effect 
was marvellous.”” It has cured people who had been crippled with pain over twenty years. 

Mr. GeorGre TurNnBvuLt, who has been for fourteen years employed in the Royal Arsenal Gun Factory 
at Woolwich, writes: “ For several years I have been afflicted with rheumatism in my arms and shoulders. 
I failed to receive any benefit from different remedies until last May I used St. Jacobs Oil, which I applied 
with the most marvellous results. A few applications banished all pain and completely cured me. It 
conquers pain.” 

Mr. C. H. Patmer, Secretary of the Conservative Defence Association, and Overseer of the District of 
Islington, London, writes: “ For a long time I have been a great sufferer from neuralgia in my face and head. 
After trying various remedies without obtaining relief, I procured a bottle of St. Jacobs Oil, which completely 
removed every trace of pain. I do not hesitate to recommend it as a most valuable dise overy. 

A reward of £1000 will be paid for proof showing that the testimonials regarding St. Jacobs Oil, published by 
the Proprietors, are not genuine. When every thing else has failed, St. Jacobs Oil will cure rheumatism. It cures 
backache. It cures toothache. It cures headache. It cures faceache. Jt conquers pain. 





SCHWEITZER ’S 


OCOATINA 


A MOST DELICIOUS BEVERAGE. 





GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE, ANTI-DYSPEPTIC COCOA. 





{ MEDICAL PRESS.—“ Remarkable for its quality and flavour, and can be absolutely relied on for purity and digestibility.” 


LANCET.—“A genuine Cocoa—contains no sugar, starch, or other adulteration—a genuine article.” 





Sample Box, of all kinds, by post, 1s. 1d. 


MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 
Waverley Works, EDINBURGH. 













ROBINSUN and CLEAVER’'S 


CAMBRIC POCKET 
HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Samples and Price-Lists, post-free. 


| Gulldren's ‘ 13 Hemstitcheu “- 
nt . be Ladies’ . -% ihe’ 


“FASHIONS IN FUR scem to grow 
every year more tasteful and more artistic, and it 
is a certain fact that the fur garments of the 
present day are cut with a precision and accuracy 


Gents’ es lGents’.. .. 401 &o 


| MRM, rovinson x cicavr, BELFAST, 


and fitted with an artistic skill which were totally 
unknown some ten or fifteen years ago. This is 
especially the case at the International 


Fur Store, 163 and 198, Regent-street, TORPID LIVER 


where the latest novelties in fur garments of the + Positively cured by 


best quality and smartest design may always be f these Little Pills. 
” ’ They also relieve Dis- 


found.”—Ertract. tress from Dyspepsia, 
Indigestion, and Too 
Hearty ne r- 
fect remedy for Dizzi- 
THE ness, Nausea, Drowsi- 

ness, Bad Taste in the 

Mouth, Coated Tongue, 

Pain in the Bide, ete. 

) | They regulate the 

=————_————. bowels abd prevent 

Manufacturing Furriers, Consupation sua Piles. The smallest and 
easiest to take. 40 ina phial. Purely Vegetable, 


163 & 198, REGENT STREET, LONDON. | icticw peak tit Seto oc them. Established 














LIFE ASSOCIATION.| (OLDEN HAIR.—Robare’s AUREOLINE phiale at 1s. 14d. Bold by all Chemists, or sent 





> by post. 
Established 1806. produces the beautiful golden colour so much admired, 
Assurance Fund, Four Millions. Warranted perfectly harmless. Price 5s, 6d. and 10s, 6d., of all Illustrated pamphlet free. Britis h D pot, 
oe Assurance at least cost. principal Perfumers and Chemists throughout the world. 46, Ho'born Viaduct, London, E.C. 
King William -street, E.C. Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 31 and 32, Berners-st., W. 


1856. Standard Pill of the United States. In 




















CLARKE’S “FAIRY,” “FAIRY-PYRAMID,” AND “PYRAMID” LIGHTS. 


If any difficulty in obtaining these Lights, write to the manufacturers, who will give the address of their nearest Agent. 


















“FAIRY” PYRAMID LIGHT. 


With Double Wicks. burn 6 hours 
gach. In Boxes containing @ Lights 


and Glass, 84d. cach. 









“FAIRY”? LIGHT. 


Double Wicks, burn 20 hours 
In Boxes containing 6 Lights, 





LINES 


ON 


BURNING ONE OF CLARKE’S 
NIGHT LIGHTS. 


“When nights are dark, 
Then think of Clarke, 
Who’s hit the mark precisely ; 








‘ - 
For his night lights FAIRY-PYRAMID y LIGHT. In Fire-proof Plaster Casing. 
: : Single Wick, burn 20 hours. These “f 
Create light nights, are smaller than “Fatny” Lights, PYRAMID ” LIGHT, 
; ; add consequently less expensive, and will Single Wicks, burn @ hours exch, ti 
In which you see quite nicely ; burn in any of the “ Fairy” or “ Fairy- Boxes containing 8 Linhts. 
W. E. Pyramid” Lamps. Sd. per Box. 8} d. per Box. 

















N.B.—-There is no PARAFFIN or other DANGEROUS material used in the manufacture of ANY of the ABOVE LIGHTS, which are the only Lights suitable for burning in Lamps. 














CAUTION. —<Anyone infringing the Patent for Fire-proof Plaster Casings, either by manufacturing or selling Night Lights in imitation thereof, WILL BE LIABLE TO LEGAL PROCEEDINGS. 


CLARKE’S “PYRAMID” & “FAIRY” LIGHT COMPANY, LTD., CRICKLEWOOD, N.W. LONDON SHOW ROOM: 31, ELY PLACE, HOLBORN, E.C., 


WHERE ALL DESIGNS IN 


“FAIRY” LAMPS CAN BE SEEN, WHOLESALE ONLY. RETAIL EVERYWHERE. 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
EPPS'S COCOA yy ‘PE JONEH'S ; 
| > LilieuT Se emmauss.ce = 
“ — THE ORDERoFLEOPULDorBELGIUM oo 7 + A 2 


(BREAKFAST) KNIGHT oF THE LEGION of HONOUR 


LIGHT: Bown COD LIVER OIL 


AND THE MOsT EFFICACIOUS 























rif PUREST, THE MOs'l PALATABLI rik MOST DIGESTIBLI 


IN CONSUMPTION, THROAT AFFECTIONS, AND DEBILITY OF ADULTS AND CHILDREN. . — ; = a 
rice 16s. 6d., with soft Leather Case and Cord. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. the “LILIPUT” is a very useful, light, but strong 
i EDGAR SHEPPARD, Dr. PROSSER JAMES, st-pocket Field and Opera Glass, Its particular and 
’ aoul Iie I a : Wa . ied Le Hospital newly invented Perfect Achromatic Combination Glas 
yP —_— viiiaahatiies — : = ares soe de eden + gene are made in accordance with the directions of the Tech- 
, , Light-Brown Cod Live has the “Dr. DE JoNGu’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil contains | pieal Artillery Commission Office of Poitiers (France), 
. ! ellence of being ¥ borne a ussimila by the whole of the active Ingredients of the remedy, and | and render the * LILIPUT ” equal if not superior to : all 
CO., i s which re ordinary O casily digested, the large and cumbersome glasses generally used in the 
THOMAS NEDLEY Army, Travelling, Theatres, Races, &c. 50,000 in use all 
’ over Europe, Thousands of best testimonials, 
we. yreg~heberyser ya ee / husician to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Illustrated Catalogue sent free on demand. 
pete hin s teren of Stremies | gn pn Ee at ee Ee, | ee Ge <,, 
t tained by the stomach is DR, DE . > 
wa Gi. 1 have hekiceniey weanatinh 60, HAYMARKET, S.W. 
nary Consum mon, with ver) beneficial PARIS—4, AVENUE DE LA REPUBLIQUE, 


JAMES EPPS and : 
Homcopathic Chemists, London. 








} wrfectly, a od are P gg 
Ss ONLY in Capsuled Imperial] Half-Pints, 2 ; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s.; bv all Chemists and Druggists. P superior to all the sf 
Consignees ANSAR. HARFORD. _* co., 210, sigh re ty fy =— w.c. By hve tried.”—Si igned, i. (RIE "ROLE. 


pmmend oO ubstitute inferior kinds 


Sole 
f i vt a7vee 





Ladies are requested to write for Patterns of 
as THE CELEBRATED 
Louis” vELVETEEN 


THOS. WALLIS «& CO., Holborn Circus, London, E.C. | 

enn er Corea yen a THE OLDEST AND .. ™ ae Pry eee greed 
gnc Seg COCKLE’S 

FRY’S FURNITURE xe; te trannger, coiatmar,|  ANTIBILIOUS 


ld “by Grocers, Ironmongers, Cabinetmaker 


Sees ee Po L| S H. DRY VALLEY Road, SHEFFIELD PI ® L Ss. 


C O C O A WHY ydothe Clergy and aonrey 8 HIERATICA ? (1OCKI KLE'S “ANTIBILIOUS ms ated 


PATENT 

















To secure this Article, please ask for hy do all Professional Menu 
*Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa.” Seri ales an 6 aie aes CS — — 
WHY lo Oxford and Cambridge Men HIERA T | A 2 cock KLE'S ANTIB ILIOUS PILLS. 
t . wlapted tot ev ‘ west r FOR BILE, 


WERE Y 8 —s was ccbenocts mt Concacee MEA TION 1 | - eae 5. 


» Schools tnd 
(yoe KLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


WHY wcsarchessutmoae MIERATICA P| Com mane: rns... 


‘ i_¢ 
THE AUROPHONE. Viy do all Commercial 
THE DEAF MAY HEAR. WHY ? Because A) ie Ce nee RAIERATICA! ce KLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR HEARTBURN, 


(HE AUROPHONE is a New Scientific HIERATICA is the urite Nore Paper. The 
' iof antt A ppara to be w nm thee water-marked HIER ATIC A Reject Substitutes. 5 Quires, Is. Enve lope 
It is eas nserte lor with irawn ! ul ne. a ’ Lon ion Samples Fre 


ANCIENT WRITING PAPER of the PRIESTS. Each Sheet ie ; a 
ls. 100, Of all Stationers, Any difficulty ’ 


e, Parcels Carriage Paid, 








nd w Wy t tain, send Stamps to Hieratiea Works, 68, Upper Thames-strect 





r ‘ ‘ f t n ! t en 
BSOLUTELY FREE OF COST at } 

LONDON someemamatene - — ———. == —— ? — 2 — = 

——= = = ZZ 





AU) OPH INE COl8 ROL try W, BAKER STREERI 
i i free and post paid 
((§ rp» BREIDENBACH'’S 


Special Perfumes for the Handkerchief : 7 N\\\f co vertu ) | 

i AMBRE ji (JERMANDREE- STREETERS DIAMONDS Isa XYLOPIA 
Manufacturer: MIGROT-OUGHER, Perfumer, | | WHITE & MODERN CUT wan 
19, ruc Vivienne, Paris. | MOUNTED from &5.l0 & 5,000. A Vos Riearneenphrsi ind Ny 


To be obtained of all High-Class Perfumers, } 
Chemists, Druggists, etc ig NEW BOND S',W. LONDON. ( — Prices 2/6, 46, 86 & 21/- oar Bore fh)\\\ 
i \ - «57, New Bond St., London }) 





Delicate Perfume 

















D* Laville’ 
Vv 
a ille Ss } This Jewellery Business was established in the City in the reign of King George the Third, 


Liquor ‘—-— . — | iS 
2 PROTECTION ! . fi a*~—~+ 
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Cure STOUTNE ap het aly: tad certainly, — he ight, weight, 


The 
OUT ome FEVER, DIPHTHERIA, AND ALL DISEASES my 


__DR. coupon, 10, BRU ssw Kk squ my  sounen. wit. 
FOR CURE OF arising from 


& RHEUMATISM | IMPURE WATER AND AIR. 


engrs aved ¢ ody uy in le ithe 
A single bottle sufficient for two to 
Catalogue 


Drawing 4 size. 


Free by Parcel Post in t nited Ki ne 
three months’ treatment, 


3s, 6d. A, W-ABRAHAMS. 29, Eons Ma 
St. 
Price 9/, everywhere. 
Or free by post (as well as the Pamphlef) | 
of the Agents. } 
ROBERTS & CO., 76, New Bond-street, London. 


i birmi beham, 
a certain cure for 


IV FL | | \ Ss INDIGESTION, HEARTBURN, FLATULENCY, &c. 
1s. 6d. & Zs. 9d. SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


\ facturer., “Tihus- 
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CELEBRATED 


“FOOD. eS ee eee | BUTTERSCOTCH, 
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Lancet 





TIME-CHECKING MACHINES |PR SS 2 Ce $) cuTUeS 
«Accuracy. | ls IR Oe © 4 | Zvexauncun’ 
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Maui 


Absolute Accuracy. 
= eo — = ; £& FE: = = Feelings positively yield like magic to the invigorating 
3 properties of mild continuous Electric currents, generated 

Gaperc ceptibly by simply wearing one of 


Great Economy. |[ . : 
: HARNESS’ 


CHECKS OVERTIME WORKED. = é i 
ae a Se === ELECTROPATHIC BELTS. 


Indicating, Counting, and Clock- 
economical and lasting substitute for Ornamental Tile Pavements. Unsurpassed for durability. Beautiful | They are guaranteex . genuine, and sceptics may see 
them scic entific ally tes ed, and = nany examine 


work Mechanism a Specialty. An ¢ 
Patterns of every conceivable colour, which do not wear through like ordinary Floor-Cloth or Linoleum, but are ; ae “ a _ 
~s ~ 3 . thousands of testimonials and pres: a e 
a rt GY with Tiled or Parquet Floors. It i Electropathic and Zander Institute, 


er lways ed as lo he fabric lasts, will the sections 
EXPERIMENTAL WORK FOR INVENTORS pe Lar Wee caenane adaptable for all purposes “Halls, Corridors, Offices, Institutions, Galleries, Hotels, &c., fthe Medical Battery Co., tid 
CONDUCTED. wherever there is great traffic. 52, OXFORD ST LONDON, W. 

SOLD BY ALL THE BEST FURNISHING HOUSES, CAUTION.—Beware of inferior imitations. (Corner of Rathoone Place 
All communications are re- 7 











Patent Business transacted by | Be sure and ask for the Patent Tiled Floor-Cloth.—All Fresh Patterns. CONSULTATION FREE 
).E. ded as strictly pri F onfidential, anc 
W. M. LLEWELLIN, C.E. trictly private and confidential, and 


addressed to the Company's 
LeweLLAN MacHiNe Co., BRISTOL. 





“A 2” Class, for Workmen. 


PARTICULARS AND ILLUSTRATED LISTS FREE. 


London Warehouse, 4, RIDGMOUNT-ST., W.C.—Works, Scarborough. ould "ye addressed, (9 the Company's 
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BEFORE THE PRINCE AT THE IMPERIAL PALAC 








